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YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO OUTSTANDING STRAINS — 


Dadant’s Improved Starlines or 
York’s Quality Bred Italians 


Italians 
1-24 $1.00 
25-99 .90 
100 up .80 








Starlines 
1-24 _$1.30 
25-99 _ 1.20 
100 up 1.10 


THE PREFERENCE OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


P.O. Box 300 





412 W. Orange Street 


Phones 3522, 3320 





Tired of 
Seeing 
this 
Old Comb? 


Yes, It's the Same Old 
Comb from the 


July cover. 


Well, Why Don’t You Do Something about It? 


It’s fall now and supers are coming into the 
shop for extracting; then to storage for winter. 
Every comb will be handled. You will never 
have a better time to sort out these old timers, 
the damaged combs, combs poor from any cause. 
Put good combs in their place as you work or 
setup some new frames with foundation to re- 
place them as you go along. Don’t wait until 
you have them back in use. Don’t promise your- 
self that you will remove them from the hives 
when bees are on them in spring. Because - 
you won’t do it. 

Now is the golden opportunity while the 


Dadant & Sons Inc. 


sale price of wax is high. If you don’t want to 
render your old combs send them to the starred 
places in the list below. We'll likely get more 
wax for you than you could get for yourself. 
Also, remember we pay 59c cash to producers 
for beeswax and 60c in trade. And that’s F.O.B. 
shipping point in lots of 100 pounds or more. 
Can’t beat that. Your wax is not only good for 
cash but it may be exchanged for supplies or 
stored, under free insurance and fire protection, 
for future cash return or trade. Your wax 
credit is as good as money in the bank. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS* 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canist Steph 





Paris, Texas* Hornell, New York 


J Lynchburg, Virginia 


Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 


Hahira, Georgia* 


722 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 














QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat Off. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


KELLEY’S ISLAND stock queens grown 
on our own bee farm and rushed out daily 
from Clarkson by air mail. 


1-24 Prepaid air mail__ $ .85 each 


25 - 99 Prepaid air mail .75 each 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 





LEAHYS 
Offer You 


@ QUALITY BEE HIVES 


@ LOW PRICES 


@ PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR 
CENTRAL GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION 


@ SAVES YOU TRANSPORTATION 


Write Today For Our 1957 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. AB 
Higginsville, Mo. 











BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 
INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Wholesale - Retail 











THANK YOU: 


It has been a pleasure to serve you Pack- 
age Bees this year. 


We are pleased with our record of again 
making delivery with a very, very small 
percentage of loss reported. Our queen yards 
will continue to be in production with both 
Island Hybrids and Rossman Italians. 


Prices July Ist through October 


Italian Island Hybrid 
1 - 25 $ .90 each $1.20 each 
26 - 99 ‘ .80 1.10 
100 up 75 1.05 


Queens clipped and/or marked on request only 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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LITTLE’*S 
Italian Queens — Royal Jelly 


1 to 24 $1.25 
24 to 99 1.15 
99 and Up 1.05 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P. O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 











When 
You Need 
Good 60 Ib. Cans 
Promptly 


W rite Wire Phone 
(32-981) 


Your Friends 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 














CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their be yy in the U,S. If 
you are interested in bee ——- t) 
of the Border,” send us your n 
NOW. Subscription priee, $1.75, per vear 
in U.S. A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 











HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or less than car- 
loads. Quote best cash price 
All grade: 


delivered to us. 

send samples 

a TolitliMe siulleiian, 
Co., Ine. 


>721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 














FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











ONE PICTURE 
IS WORTH 
1000 WORDS 


If you have comb honey 
for goodness sake display it 
as it helps to sell extracted 
honey also. Why is it tho 
that people like to squeeze 
fruit, plug water mellons 
and stick their finger in 
comb honey to see if it is 
OK? 

Put your honey behind 
glass where it is safe. Put 
up a sign—find the queen 
bee—above a well stocked observation hive and you immediately have a 
crowd that is interested in bees and honey and who will really buy more 
honey than you thought possible. If you have a big crop put on several 
displays in as many stores and don’t forget to plug your honey in doing so. 
LET THE BEES DO THE TALKING FOR YOU. 

Cat. No. 346. OBSERVATION HIVE. Knocked down with nails and instruc- 
tions but without glass. Ship. Wt. 5 Ibs. Each $2.75. 


The Walter T. Kelly Co., Clarkson, Ky. 























NEW McCaffree " 
FRAMESAVERS 
Repair that broken topbar 
with a McCaffree FRAME- 
SAVER. No nails. No 
screws. 
$8.00 per hundred. 
MASTER ELECTRIC Uncapping Knife 
The choice of Uncappers /verywhere. 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 


$14.25 














IT WILL PAY TO REQUEEN ONLY IF 
YOU USE THE BEST. 





Italian queens — $1.00 each. 


WEAVER APIARIES —_ Navasota, Texas 














BEE SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 











PORTLAND 66, ORE. 


Now Gummed Labels 


FOR YOUR GLASS JARS. All ready to stick on. 
Made in two styles for round or sunburst jars. 


Red, Yellow and Blue 
No. 92G, No. 96G 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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HONEY WANTED CONTAINERS 





ALL GRADES 10% discount on $100.00 cash orders 
60 Ib. Cans or 55 Gal. Drums 5% discount on $50.00 cash orders. 
FINGER LAKES MARKETING & SUPPLY FRICTION TOP PAILS WITH BAILS Price 
co., INC. 5 lb.—Per Carton of 50—17¢ each .......-. 8 61S 
GROTON, NEW YORK 10 Ib.—Per Carton of 50—24¢ each _...........-.. 11.70 








GLASS JARS Queenline Economy 


5 lb Jars, per reshipping carton of 6 .....-. ‘ $ .79 
4 lb. Jars, per reshipping carton of 6 - i S* #aP wank 
2 Ib. Jars, per reshipping carton of 12 . . 1.00 .90 
1 Ib. Jars, per reshipping carton of 24 -. : 1.45 1.20 
Ye Ib. Jars, per reshipping carton of 24 -- . S48 Soe 
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For prompt change of address, please notify us Prices subject to change without notice 


six weeks beforehand; otherwise, some issues may 
miss you. Also, some back copies may not be avail- 


ee sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


your new address, including the postal zone number. 


If possible, just return the mailing label from a Manufacturers & Retailers 
recent copy of the American Bee Journal. Bee Supplies 
Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 


Queens with built-in 
Automatic Honey tank fillers 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, Louisiana 








Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 





Italians QUEENS Only 
Nice large queens, each 70c 
For air mail add 5c each 
Send us your order for 1 or 1000 
Producer of Royal Jelly 








Mitchell's Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 











Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 


QUEENS 
65c¢ Airmailed 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 








Weslaco, Texas 
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25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


x 214 earborn1,M 








HONEY CONTAINERS 


Glass and Tin 


A complete line 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 











SUBSCRIBE TO THE ABJ 





PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


If you plan to Requeen, this is our last 
call. Motts strain of 3 band Italians. 
Price for balance of season as follows: 
One to five at 90c each — 5 to 10 85c 
11 to 25 at 80c each. 65c each in lots of 100. 


No disease. 
Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Phone 7319 Belton, S. C. 








Sold Out of Bees and 
Queens for 1957 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 
P. O. Box 5126 


Columbia, S. C. 
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The 


Do you put bees in orchards for fruit pollination? If you do maybe your fruit growing friend gets 
results like this. The picture comes from J. C. Allen and Son, rural life photographers, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
These apples are Stark’s Delicious from the orchard of Ransom Braman, Belding, Michigan. Whether for fruit 
or for seed, many commercial beekeepers furnish thousands of colonies each year on a routine basis. Most 
often the bees are moved without closing and loaded and unloaded with mechanical loaders. Often several 
moves a season are made where the main business is pollination service. 














This picture was taken toward the end of the parade route. Not as perfect as at the 
beginning but still a good beard. Altogether the “Bee-ard” was on about two hours. 


MY BEES MADE AN OLD MAN OUT OF ME 


by Charles S. Hofmann 


In 1958 Minnesota will celebrate 
its 100th birthday as a state. But 
previous to 1858, while the area was 
still a territory, the hardy pioneers 
were spreading over the rich soil, 
staking their claims and _ trusting 
their fate to the new land. The old 
trading posts soon gave way to or- 
ganized towns and villages, and one 
by one these communities began their 
long trip through time. Now these 
last few years have been sprinkled 
with centennial celebrations and my 
home town of Janesville, being no 
exception, lit its big candle last June. 
Although there have been many of 
these celebrations, the repetition has 
caused no apathy or lack of en- 
thusiasm for any one. After all, our 
own parents and grandparents help- 
ed create this part of history, and 
anyway who could expect to be 
around for another centennial even 
if we did believe that the first 100 
years were the hardest. 

With this in mind we decided that 
The Hofmann Apiaries, whose be- 
ginning dates back to the turn of the 
century, should surely find some way 
to get in the act.. The parade would 
be the highlight—but what to do— 
pay up to $100.00 to hang our name 
on a commercial float, or build one 
ourselves? The latter was the only 
idea that made sense but even though 
it was cheaper, it didn’t sound easy. 

Then I remembered that a year ago 
my good friend, Iver C. Andersen 
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i i pi te se, 


at Lake Benton, had performed at 
their celebration with bees as a 
beard. Now that was it—real fitting, 
too, as just about everyone (the 
men, that is) had been busy for two 
months growing beards of all shapes 
and kinds. Now if Iver could get 
bees on like a beard, so could I (I 
kept saying to myself). So I wrote 
him for information and back came 
the letter with full instructions, and 
as a clincher he said he would come 
and visit us that weekend and help 
out. I guess that decided it, or 
maybe it was the way he ended the 
letter—“Boy! This will be fun!” I 
had to read that last line over a few 
times, however, before I had the 
nerve to ask (with the event only 
a week away) for a spot in the 
parade and to order signs made for 
the truck. These signs said, “Try one 
of our ‘Bee-ards.’ BEE A HONEY 
of an Old Timer.” 

A day or two after that I was 
wondering which colony of bees to 
use and realized there was little 
choice—I have used only Starline 
queens the past several years and 
so had nothing else. Right then I 
knew that in all my reading I had 
never seen mention that the creators 
of Starline bees had ever had bee 
beards in mind. 

But it was too late then and in 
almost no time June 24th arrived. 
It was probably more from nervous- 
ness than punctuality that we load- 


nett ie ehthed eee 


ed up the bees and the other gear 
and departed for the scene of action 
several hours before parade time. 
We found a fine thicket on a vacant 
lot close to where the parade would 
build up, and set the bees off. Then 
we parked the truck in the shade 
near the starting point and sat down 
to ‘rest.’ By this time I wasn’t any 
more excited than a bridegroom who 
has lost his car keys. 

Finally we decided it was time to 
start the show. I took off my shirt 
while Iver gently withdrew the queen 
cage from the hive. The cage had a 
short string attached with a button 
on the end of the string. I held the 
button in my mouth allowing the 
cage to dangle against my chin. 
Next, Iver took out a comb well cov- 
ered with bees, and I leaned over so 
the cage was against the comb. After 
10 or 15 minutes most of the bees 
had crawled up onto the cage. Now 
he took out the other combs and 
shook bees on the ground and in 
the air, creating a swarm. I stood 
quietly and sure enough they started 
clustering on the cage and all over 
my face and head. A tactical error 
made itself known here—I had for- 
gotten to tie my pants legs, and sev- 
eral bees, either too lazy to fly or 
too heavy, (we had fed them lavishly) 
had decided to crawl to the top. Now 
I couldn’t talk or even open my eyes, 
but by grunts and sign language, 
Iver was alerted to correct the situa- 
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tion. It would have helped here had 
[ known how many bees were now 
trapped in my pants legs, then I could 
have relaxed a little after checking 
them off one by one as they made 
themselves known. During this div- 
ersion I unconsciously brushed some 
bees that were tickling my face, and 
one stung me under the eye. That 
about did it, and a great “Lemme 
out of here!” urge began to seize 
me. Only Iver’s reassuring voice on 
the outside kept me calm. He said 
to hang on, that it was really coming 
fine now. With enough bees cluster- 
ed he began, with brush and smoke, 
to slowly form and shape them into a 
beard. This took quite a while but 
as soon as I could again get my 
eyes open my morale lifted tremen- 
dously. 

In twenty or thirty minutes we 
were ready to move over to where 
the truck was parked. With over 


one hundred units in the parade and 
activity at its peek, it was difficult to 
get the wide berth we needed. Bees 
were flying around me in about a 30 
foot radius, and our greatest concern 
was for the many horses being readi- 
ed for some part in the parade. 
Every beekeeper knows that bees and 
sweaty horses are an explosive mix- 
ture, and it wasn’t long before I also 
began worrying about how bees and 
high-stepping majorettes would mix. 
Another horrible thought that kept 
crossing my mind was what if one 
(or maybe more than one) of the 
bees got tired of being breathed on 
and would sting me in the nose. 
Then I would probably sneeze, and 
the show would be over. So, prob- 
ably, would be my chance of a peace- 
ful residence in or around Janesville. 

Fortunately we didn’t find out any 
of these things as from here on the 
bees were completely cooperative. 


During the half hour we waited for 
orders for our unit to start, the bees 
quieted down and only a very few 
kept flying around me and only a 
few feet out. This added the needed 
animation so no one could mistake 
the “Bee-ard” for anything but real 
live bees. Now I knew Iver had been 
right—this was fun. All along the 
parade route interest and amazement 
were intense. Some people were high- 
ly amused—others only stood with 
open mouthed unbelief. Weeks after- 
wards people were still talking and 
asking me questions. Many said it 
was the highlight of the parade. In all 
frankness I don’t believe the stunt 
was worth a nickel as far as advertis- 
ing honey was concerned, but I can 
tell you that if you want to be a 
hero in your home town just try one 
of our “Bee-ards.” I liked this so 
much I intend to do it every centen- 
nial. Janesville, Minnesota 





SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING THE COMMERCIAL CROP 
by G. F. Townsend and A. Adie* 


All extracted honey must be 
strained. The best and most con- 
venient time to strain is immediately 
following the extracting process 
while the honey is still liquid. If 
the honey is to be packed by the 
beekeeper in consumer containers, 
then it must be strained in a manner 
which will meet at least the minimum 
grade standards. If the honey is 
to be shipped to a repacker, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that in 
many cases the honey will be granu- 
lated before it is used for repacking. 
When granulated honey is repacked, 
it must be heated above the melting 
point of wax. Unless most or all 
of the wax has been removed at 
extracting time, the flavor of the 
honey will be impaired during the 
repacking process. 

The straining requirements in 
Canada and the United States are 
similar. Canada Number 1, or U. 
S. Grade A, must be as clear as 
though honey were strained through 
86-mesh standard bolting cloth. 
Canada Number 2, or U. S. Grade 
B 2, must be as clear as though 
the honey were strained through 
23-mesh standard bolting cloth. 

Difficulty in straining may be 
caused by one or more factors. The 





*Ontario Agricultural College. Pre- 
pared for Beekeepers’ Newsletter, 
Extension Service, Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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viscosity of honey increases’ very 
rapidly as it drops below 100°F., 
thus making cool honey very difficult 
to strain. The strainer cloth will 
clog very rapidly if the honey to be 
strained contains granules or a large 
volume of wax refuse. It will also 
clog rapidly if the incoming honey 
comes in immediate contact with the 
straining cloth without permitting 
the bulk of the refuse material to 
float to the surface. 


For efficient straining of honey in 
volume, it is necessary to employ 
a sump tank, a suitable means of 
warming the honey, and a satisfactory 
strainer. 


The Sump Tank 

As the honey leaves the extractor, 
it is usually convenient to have it 
flow into a sump tank. In this tank 
the coarse material may be removed 
quite readily by a series of screens 
running across the tank. The series 
of screens should consist of % inch, 
¥Y% inch, and 1/16 inch mesh. The 
honey may then either flow by gravity 
or be pumped into a suitable strainer. 


Warming the Honey 

In order to pass a quantity of 
honey through a suitable strainer 
without too much difficulty, the 
honey should be at a temperature 
between 100° and 120°F. Warming 
of honey in the comb before extract- 
ing is not sufficient. The main 
purpose of a warming room is to 


remove excess moisture and assist 
in the extracting procedure. Much 
of the heat picked up in the warm- 
ing room is lost as the honey is ex- 
tracted from the combs. Since honey 
will drop from 10° to 20° F. in 
passing through the extractor, it is 
necessary to warm the honey some- 
where between the extractor and the 
strainer. 

Heat may be applied to the sump 
tank by double-jacketing it and using 
either steam or electric immersion 
heaters. The honey may pass over 
a corrugated pan which is steam- 
heated, or the pipe through which 
the honey passes to the strainer may 
be double-jacketed and the honey 
heated by steam. In either of these 
latter methods the honey must flow 
continually, and thermostatic controls 
are necessary. Lead-covered soil 
cables may be used where a little 
extra heat is needed or where only 
small quantities of honey are being 


strained. The cables come in 30-ft. 
(400 watt) or 60-ft. (800 watt) 
lengths. A 400-watt cable will raise 


100 lbs. of honey per hour by 18° 
F. if it is wrapped around a pipe 
and well insulated. 
Straining 

When the bulk of the refuse mat- 
erial has been removed by a sump 
tank and the honey has been warm- 
ed to 100° to 120°F., several types 
of strainers may be used, or the 
honey may be settled. 
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Settling of honey may prove satis- 
factory under some conditions, but 
only if it passes first through a 
sump and then is allowed to settle 
for a reasonable length of time at 
a temperature of at least 110°F. 
The surface should be skimmed and 
the tank never completely emptied 
until the packing has been complet- 
ed. Even when the best care is 
taken with a settling method, it is 
not possible to be sure that all of the 
honey is satisfactory. Only by the 
use of a strainer of suitable mesh 
ean the operator be satisfied that 
all of the honey packed will meet 
the grade requirements. 

There are several types of cloth 
or wire which are suitable as strain- 


ers. It is necessary to use only 
those which will not stretch and 
which have the proper size of open- 
ing. Strainer cloths should not be 
bought by mesh alone. Canada 
Number 1, or U.S. Grade A, re- 
quires a straining through standard 
bolting cloth of 86 mesh to the inch. 
Standard bolting cloth of this mesh 
has openings of approximately .007 
of an inch. Some types of strainer 
cloth would require 100 mesh to the 
inch and others 60 mesh to meet 
these requirements, since the diam- 
eter of the strands varies consid- 
erably. Sheer Nylon 112-mesh, 
Swiss Silk 66-mesh, or Monel metal 
screen with .007-inch openings are 


all satisfactory. When choosing the 
type of metal screen to use, the op- 
erator must select a metal which 
will stand up under the action of 
honey, such as Monel metal. It is 
also necessary to choose a mesh of 
proper opening size with sufficient 
diameter of wire to stand up under 
wear, and at the same time having 
sufficient open area to handle a vol- 
ume of honey. The 66-mesh Swiss 
Silk will not be of proper size open- 
ing until it has been soaked in water 
or has been used for a period of time. 

For best results straining should 
take place below the surface of the 
honey, and the straining area should 
be as large as possible. 








Hive body showing damage done by mice. 





Cleat on body as a form to hold material 
until it solidifies. 


AN EASY WAY TO REPAIR 


Each year there are some hive 
bodies that rot out in the corners, 
chip out on the edges and some 
gnawing by mice occurs much to the 
dismay of the beekeeper. 


A very practical and easy way to 
repair damaged equipment is to use 
a plastic (wood) material that can 
be obtained in most hardware stores. 


by Marvin W. Kosanke 


It is inexpensive and very easy to 
use. First, all rotted wood, propolis, 
wax and other foreign matter must 
be removed. Then two strips of wood 
are nailed on the outside and inside 
of the super even with the top. These 
two pieces of wood serve as a form. 
Now the plastic material is put in 
the cavity made by the two pieces of 
wood. The top is smoothed with a 





Hive body damage completely repaired 
and body ready to use. 


HIVE BODIES 


knife and left to dry for twenty-four 
hours before the strips of wood are 
removed. The hive body must be dry 
and the wood to which the plastic 
material is applied should be in a 
roughened condition. Later on paint 
the hive body. The hive body will 
appear as nearly good as new and 
will serve you for many years. 
Ripon, Wisconsin 





More About Ammonium Nitrate 

Following his article on “The Use 
of Laughing Gas in Beekeeping” in 
January so many have tried it and 
asked questions about it that the 
author, Lee R. Stewart, is planning 
two or three articles telling just how 
to employ ammonium nitrate (laugh- 
ing gas) in commercial operation. It 
is astonishing how many things Lee 
uses this plan for in his yards. He 
is hard at work on this new series 
so we'll have it soon. If you have 
any questions about it write him. 
Address Newport, Indiana. 
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D. C. Jackson Loses Warehouse 

From a clipping sent by Harvey 
York (York Bee Co.) we learn that 
D. C. Jackson of Funston, Georgia, 
lost his warehouse by fire and his 
son lost his home. Estimated total 
loss is about $25,000. Some boys 
blowing their car horn about 2 a.m. 
and finally knocking at the door 
roused Jackson to what was going 
on. The Moultrie fire department 
saved his shop. From the reports of 
neighbors the house fire was first 
noticed before the warehouse caught 
fire. 


Our Error, “Scuse Please” 

That picture of Mrs. Helen Bunch 
on page 303 in August, was taken by 
the Minnesota State Fair Associa- 
tion. F. Q. Bunch, hubby, and writer 
of “It Costs You Nothing to Belong,” 
requested this credit but we goofed 
on it. Seems the State Fair Associa- 
tion sent a photographer and he 
“snapped” pictures of their yards, 
house, and equipment, for a big 
spread in the Sunday papers in St. 
Paul. 
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Author, Jim Cannon, loading a hive. 





Jim, Jr., likes to play with the loader when no bees are around. 


This Undependable and Hazardous Orange Honey in California 


I live in the western part of Kern 
County—the southern county in the 
sprawling San Joaquin Valley of 
California. If you step out our front 
door, your vision will be confronted 
with a desert scene for miles around. 
Some desert sage, of no value to 
beekeepers, cover this desert area. 
In early spring, if the sparse spring 
rains are favorable, a small plant 
called Filaree will have a small pink 
bloom for a few weeks. After this, 
everything burns up and dies. The 
Chamber of Commerce calls _ this 
“Golden California.” 


In order to be successful with bees, 
or to even keep them from starving 
and dying out, a person must move 
his hives at least four or five dif- 
ferent times during the year. A suc- 
cessful beekeeper must know the 
country and have good places to 
move each time. 


I teach school, and take care of 


September, 1957 


by Jim Cannon 


around 350 hives. This means that I 
must have a dependable truck and 
fast loader. I am especially proud 
of my loader. I made it myself. It is 
rugged, light, and fast. Maybe, I 
will be able to tell about it in a later 
article. 

My first move in the spring is to 
the oranges in the vicinity of Porters- 
ville. I try to have the hives in the 
oranges by the first of April. These 
trips are hard on me. I cover more 
miles on this move than any move 
during the year. Only on Friday and 
Saturday nights do I have time to 
make these moves and get back home 
in time for school. 

As soon as possible on Friday after- 
noon, I get in my truck and go 100 
miles west to the almond orchards. 
These orchards are in a rugged lo- 
cation—in steep hills south of Paso 
Robles. If I am lucky, I can get the 
truck loaded with 90 hives of bees 
and tied down by dark. Then comes 





the long trip to Portersville—around 
200 miles. 

If the Lord is with me, I can make 
this distance by midnight or around 
1:00 A.M. The unloading takes about 
an hour. If I can unload them on 
both sides of the truck, I can do it 
in less time provided I work rapidly. 
The trip back home cf 100 miles 
takes at least two hours. If I can 
get home before daylight, I consider 
myself lucky. On one long trip this 
spring, I was really proud of my 
efficiency. I was home by 2:00 A.M. 


The oranges produce honey only 
occasionally. Last year the rains came 
at the wrong time and washed the 
nectar from the blooms, so the “old 
timers” said. At least we made no 
honey. I have just returned from in- 
specting the hives. I am again feeling 
blue. The weather has been cloudy 
and raining. No nectar has flowed. 


In addition, in one of my yards, 
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there were thousands of dead bees be- 
fore the hives. Some grower near 
by has been spraying Parathion or 
some other poison. 

Next time, I must be more careful 
in selecting a location, along the 
outer edges of the oranges, with a 
grower who is thoughtful and will 
not spray without notifying me. I 
know that there are laws preventing 


the indiscriminate spraying that will 
kill bees, but many growers seem to 
have not heard of this law. I have 
run across some growers who state 
that they hate bees and beekeepers. 
These growers ignore the laws and 
the inspectors turn their heads. I see 
their point. The growers are perma- 
nent residents. The beekeepers are a 
temporary nuisance, but most growers 


are fine, considerate men. 

Anyway—another orange blooming 
period is about over. No honey this 
year. No honey last year. Why do 
I keep going to the expense and hard- 
ships of hauling my bees to the 
oranges? My answer—I keep having 
the memories of two years ago. The 
good strong hives made two cans of 
honey. 





Super pretty well gone from fire. Ever have this happen? We did - $4500 worth. (Editor) 


DROUGHT BRINGS FIRES 
by George B. Hagood, Jr. 


It may be a little late to be telling 
this sad experience in my beekeeping, 
but it has been keeping me on my 
toes. 


In 1954 we had one of the worst 
droughts in this section of South 
Carolina that I have ever witnessed. 
However, on the other hand I made 
one of the best crops of honey that 
year. The honey crop was produced 
in the spring prior to the drought. 


I had just about harvested this 
wonderful crop and just about dis- 
posed of it when the drought set in. 
As the summer days came and went, 
each was dryer and hotter. It wasn’t 
long before much of the vegetation 
dried up and would burn easily. The 
swamps all dried out, leaving swamp 
litter which would burn. Forest fires 
during late July and August became 
as common and more severe than dur- 
ing the regular fire season of March. 
Things were so hot and dry that it 
was almost impossible to control the 
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forest fires when they once got under- 
way. 

Since I live in the central portion 
of the state and have my bees located 
some distance away near the coast, 
I did not visit them too regularly 
after the honey season was over. 
However, I kept reading the paper 
that they were having uncontrolled 
forest fires in that~section of the 
swamp where my bees were located. 


It just dawned upon me that I had 
better “make a trip to my bee yards 
near the coast to see if the fire had 
gotten into my bees and maybe do 
some fire protection work in and 
around the area. Well do I remember 
the day. It was on a Saturday in 
mid-August, still hot and dry. The 
distance from my home to my bee 
yards on the coast is about 130 miles. 
I started early and about midmorn- 
ing began to arrive in the vicinity 
where the bee yards were located. 
All along the road there were evi- 
dences of the destructive fires which 


had blackened and destroyed the 
forests and undergrowth. My imag- 
ination was running away with me. 
I could just see all my bees destroyed 
by fire. 

Finally, in the grip of much 
anxiety, I arrived at the first loca- 
tion of my honey gatherers, but to 
my surprise the forest fires had not 
reached that area. I felt relieved. 
When I reached the second location, 
I was still happy as the fire had not 
gotten into that area either. Then I 
proceeded to the other locations, but 
as I drove on into the swamps I saw 
the fire had burned over that area 
and everything was charred black. 
As I approached I could see the 
hives standing. The white hives 
against the blackened background 
looked good to me. To my amaze- 
ment, the fire had burned all around 
the hives, but for some reason the 
hives with the bees in them were not 
destroyed. A number of the hive 
bodies were scorched from the in- 
tense heat. On moving to the next 
bee locations, results were the same. 
Fire had done everything except de- 
stroy the hives with the bees. 


Then I moved on to the last loca- 
tion where I had just a few hives. 
Here my luck had run out. The fire 
had destroyed four hives out of 
twelve at this location. It was sad 
to stand there and look at the charred 
ruins. There wasn’t a living thing, not 
even a blade of grass, anywhere near. 
The bees from the other eight hives 
were working good, although some 
of the hive bodies were charred black 
on the sides. 

I couldn’t help but think how 
lucky I was to lose only four hives in 
all from one of the worst droughts 
and some of the worst forest fires 
in the history of this section. 

All this just made me fire 
conscious. Now I keep all dead grass, 
pine needles, and leaves raked back 
from all bee locations. Fire can be 
very destructive in a bee yard when 
the heat of summer is intensified by 
a severe drought. 

South Carolina 
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This is a partial view of one of the apiaries of A. H. Crouse, Salida, Colorado. The main reason for 
using it for the “Sideline” section is because of the view, an immense stretch of mountains, way into the 
distance. What a chance to cast off worries and breathe freely! One value of beekeeping is the opportunity 
to relax and a sound reason for taking advantage of it because of the demands that the bees make on us 
to go where they are and do something for them. If we rush at it, we lose the “gentle art.” If we get to be 
“commercial” will we forget all this? 











Since there are two parts to this 
presentation, each one is being given 


its own title. The first one is: 


How to Remove Supers. with 


Escape Boards 
The method is so simple, safe and 
easy anyone can use it. How- 


ever there is some complaint that 
the bees will not leave the supers. 
The following steps will insure suc- 
cess in the use of the escape board: 


1. Queen excludergs must be used 
to keep the queens outaof the supers 
since nurse bees will’ het leave the 
brood and go down throughs the 
escape. Also be sure the \escapes 
are free from propolis before they 
are inserted. 

2. Provide an escape 
each colony. 

3. Only one super can be cleared 


board for 


of bees from each colony every 
twenty-four hours. If there are 
twenty-five colonies this means 


twenty-five supers will be cleared 
of bees in that time. 


4. If there is a honeyflow on and 
the bees are not robbing, the morn- 
ing hours are best to put the escapes 
in place. If there is robbing wait 
until the bees have stopped flying 
in the evening. Also, then, supers 
can be taken off more safely early 
in the morning or late in the evening 
when the bees are not flying. 


5. To put on the escape board lift 
up the top super so it is at an angle 
of about 45 degrees and drive the 
bees back with smoke. Slide the 
board in as far as it will go, let the 
super down carefully and bring the 
board and super into line with the 


hive. Do not remove the hive cover 
when inserting the escape board. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE END 
OF THE SEASON 


by Julius Lysne 


Also make sure the super is bee tight. 

6. In removing the supers, the top 
cover may be taken off (and any 
extra inner cover, if there is any) 
and the supers may be taken to the 
extracting room. 

7. Cover the hives and again put 
the escape boards under the top 
supers. So there will be 50 supers 
for extracting after 48 hours. This 
is enough for a start and one man 
working alone will be kept busy as 
there will be 25 additional supers 
each 24 hours. 

With these points in mind there 
will be no trouble clearing the supers 
of bees and heavy lifting is avoid- 
ed. A mistake often made is to lift 
all the supers on the hive, insert the 
escape board and put the supers back 
on. This is hard work and only 
a few bees will have left the supers 
in 24 hours. The rest of the bees 
go to the top super and stay there. 
Bear in mind that only one super 
at a time from any one hive can 
be cleared of bees in 24 hours. 

If you want to take all the supers 
from a colony at once, set the supers 
(with bees) on a bottomboard and 
close the entrance bee tight. Place 
a cover on top and weigh it down. 
The top super should have an auger 
hole just below the handhold. Into 
this insert a short piece of rubber 
hose. The bees will leave the supers 
through the hole in the hose but they 
cannot find their way back. Bees 
by nature like to work upward and 
in this way the supers can be cleared 
of bees. 


How to Handle Comb and 
Cappings 

As a rule it does not pay a small 
operator to have any special equip- 
ment for rendering wax. Plants that 
make a business of rendering have 
special equipment to get more wax 
than the small beekeeper can afford 
to employ. 

The harvesting of wax should go 
on during the entire summer season. 


A pail should be carried to the bee © 


yards into which are put bits of 
wax from any source, particularly the 
wax scraped from the tops of the 
frames when hives are manipulated. 
Also combs with considerable drone 


cells should be cut out with a heavy 
butcher knife and replaced with 
frames with foundation, especially 
during the honeyflow when the foun- 
dation will be drawn out well. Noth- 
ing beats a good flow to produce 
good combs. The combs cut out 
should then be freed from honey and 
brood. 


At extracting time the cappings 
are an important part of the harvest. 
Some method of draining the honey 
from the cappings should be used. 
A wash tub may be used for an un- 
capping can and the cappings drained 
as much as possible. Then they 
may be dumped into the extractor 
and whirled dry. A _ four-frame 
extractor that handles standard-sized 
combs has baskets into which the 
cappings may be placed. Leave the 
cappings overnight after extracting 
and let them drain as much as they 
will. 

Next morning remove the covers 
from a colony and put a cloth or 
gunny sack on the combs. Then set . 
an empty hive body on top. Dump 
the cappings into this empty body 
and put on the hive cover. Do 
this before many bees are flying so 
as not to incite robbing. Any honey 
in the cappings will drip down and 
the bees will clean it up. In a week 
the cappings will be free of honey 
and may be sacked for shipment. 
Mark all shipments of cappings or 
combs “Beeswax Refuse” to secure 
a low freight rate. To render wax 
at home may mean some risk of fire. 
In any case it means considerable 
work. Often the extra wax obtained 
at a rendering plant will pay the 
cost of the freight for shipping. 

The common home method of rend- 
ering is to place a sack of cappings 
or old combs in a wash tub of water 
and weigh the sack down with stones 
or other heavy objects and then set 
the tub on a fire until the water boils. 
The wax will rise to the top and 
may be dipped off, later to be fur- 
ther cleaned and. refined. 

The comb honey man can have 
wax each fall too. If he saves old 
combs, burr comb, and so on, he will 
be surprised at the amount of wax he 
will have at the end of the season. 
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HONEY EXTRACTING ON A SMALL SCALE 
by G. F. Townsend and A. Adie* 


All extracted honey must be well 
strained whether it is packed by 
the hobbyist or the commercial op- 
erator. For an _ investment little 
greater than the cost of establish- 
ing four colonies of bees, it is pos- 
sible to assemble the total equipment 
required for extracting and strain- 
ing honey at a rate of approximately 
100 lbs. per hour. 

Warming and Removal of Moisture 

All honey should be less than 17.8 
per cent moisture before it is ex- 
tracted. This is necessary in order 
to avoid fermentation and to meet 
the requirements of a Number 1 
honey. It is also advisable to warm 
the honey in the combs to help with 
the extracting of the honey from the 
combs. Both these requirements 
can be met with the aid of a good 
vacuum cleaner. Cut a hole in a super 
just large enough to permit the entry 
of the vacuum hose. Above this super 
stack seven or eight supers of honey 
and turn on the vacuum so that it 
will force air upwards through the 


*Ontario Agricultural College. 
For the Beekeepers’ Newsletter, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 





supers. The vacuum cleaner will 
force a large volume of warm dry 
air through the combs removing as 
much as 1 to 2 per cent moisture 
overnight. 
Uncapping 

The removal of the capping from 
the honeycomb may be carried out 
by a hand electric knife or plane, 
or a steam knife or plane heated by 
a small boiler. 

The simplest uncapping box is 
made from a super on the bottom 
of which is fastened a queen excluder. 
This is supported over a metal pan 
which drains into a pail. The cap- 
pings will drain quite readily in a 
box of this type. 

Extracting 

Small two-frame extractors are 
available at most bee supply houses. 
This extractor may be operated by 
hand or equipped with a small motor. 
Straining 

To facilitate the straining of honey 
it is necessary to remove the bulk 
of the coarse material and warm the 
honey to 100°F. or preferably 110° 
F. before it reaches the final strainer. 

The honey is transferred by pail 


from the extractor into a 60-pound 
can by pouring it through fly screen. 
The honey then flows through a 1% 
inch pipe which is wrapped with a 
soil cable and insulation. By con- 
trolling the flow of the honey out 
of this pipe into the strainer it is 
possible to raise the temperature of 
the honey to 100 degrees F. or more. 
A 60-foot (400-watt) soil cable, if 
properly insulated, will raise 100 lbs. 
of honey per hour by 18 degrees F. 

The honey then passes through a 
straining cloth which is supported 
by a %-mesh screen placed in a suit- 
able container fitted with a baffle 
up one side to remove the honey near 
the top. Straining in this manner 
helps to avoid air bubbles and pre- 
vents the material being strained 
from the honey from coming into 
immediate contact with the straining 
cloth. 

The straining cloth is in the form 
of a round-bottomed bag made from 
two yards of No. 7282 sheer white 
nylon 42 inches wide. This material 
will be available at a reasonable price 
through most of the bee supply 
houses. 

The strainer is elevated sufficiently 
to enable the honey from the baffle 
outlet to flow directly into a storage 
tank. The strainer and storage tank 
may be made from standard gal- 
vanized garbage cans. 





Agricultural Chemicals 

With the extensive use of chemical 
brush and weed killers through 
spraying operations, there may be a 
reduction in beneficial plants to 
honeybees, but as far as weed killers 
or herbicides killing bees, this has 
not been proved as yet. Several in- 
vestigations in various parts of the 
world have indicated that herbicides 
such as 2, 4-D and 2, 5-T when used 
at ordinary strength for the control 
of undesirable agricultural plants, 
have not been harmful to bees. 
Furthermore, no restrictions are 
placed on human consumption of 
plants which may have been sprayed 
with such chemicals. 

Improper insecticidal 
of agricultural crops coultl cause 
some bee losses. Entomologists, 
however, are constantly advising a- 
bout the proper use of such sprays 
and caution at all times not to spray 
crops such as fruits, clovers, alfalfa 
and others when in bloom as a pro- 
tection to the beneficial insects, the 
bees. 

from the Kansas Beekeeper, 
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BEEKEEPER’S WORK SHOP 


by Lewis K. Lawrence 


Several years ago I worked for 
Max Cook who operated one of J. D. 
Beals’ apiaries in Dwight, North 
Dakota, with 1,000 colonies. Cook 
later bought the bees from Beals 
and moved to Nebraska. Later I 
had bees of my own, up to 200 colo- 
nies, I also worked for Art Osmund- 
son for two years, with 1,000 colonies, 
also at Dwight. 

Finally I sold out and moved to 
Burlington, Iowa, to work at the Or- 
dinance Plant and at the Murray 
Iron works. But, last fall, I bought 
a small apiary with equipment to 
operate thirty colonies, all in Modi- 
fied Dadant hives. I decided these 
larger hives, could be operated better 


in connection with another job. 
The picture shows my work shop 
in the basement at home. There is 
an 8-inch tilting arbor saw so I can 
build much of my equipment. To put 
away tools I draw an outline with a 
pencil on the wall so I do not make 
a mistake in putting them back on 
the wrong hooks. I produce section 
honey, chunk honey and extracted 
honey. For section honey I use a 
shallow frame on each side of the 
super to get better ventilation and 
better filling. The bees work these 
two frames first which evens through 
the whole super at once. There are 
no partly filled sections this way. 
Iowa 





DID THOSE BEES MOVE EGGS? 
by Norman J. Hill 


(Note the article by Dr. Herring and 
Cale in July, page 267, “They Did 
Move Eggs, Believe It or Not.”) 
While I believe that, in certain 
circumstances, bees can and do move 
eggs I think that the incident de- 
scribed by Dr. Herring has another 
possible explanation. It is not un- 
common in swarm control to destroy 
all cells some 10 days or so after re- 
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moving the queen. By this time all 
brood in the colony should be sealed. 
But, in many cases, if one looks close- 
ly near the edges of the brood nest, 
particularly at the bottom of combs, 
young unsealed larvae and even an 
occasional egg may be found. They 
are few and far between and it takes 
close and careful looking to find 
them. 


From where did they come? Have 
the bees gone on an expedition to 
raid other hives for eggs? This old 
explanation for an apparent mystery 
has, I think, been exploded. 


A few years ago, when I was 
carrying out some queen rearing, a 
frame with two rows of grafted cells 
was given to a colony which, as I 
know, was not really strong enough 
to properly care for so many. Five 
days later, when these cells should 
have been sealed, I removed them to 
place them in an incubator. The top 
row was sealed but the lower one 
contained only young larvae floating 
in royal jelly. (The colony was queen- 
less and had no unsealed brood.) 
Some of these larvae were only in 
the two or three day stage of de- 
velopment. As they had been grafted 
when one day old, they had apparent- 
ly only developed for one or two days 
of the five. Apparently the bees did 
not have enouga royal jelly to feed 
all the cells so they neglected some 
of them until they could feed them. 
I let them feed some of these cells 
and allowed the virgins to emerge in 
the incubator. They appeared to be 
normal virgins although somewhat 
small and not so active as their un- 
neglected sisters, so I destroyed 
them. 

This year I removed a poor comb 
from a colony which did contain a 
little unsealed brood and a few eggs. 
Four days later I was forced to make 
temporary use of this comb, with 
others, to hive a swarm which ar- 
rived from parts unknown. Two days 
later the queen was laying and the 
brood in this comb, which had been 
neglected for four days, was swim- 
ming in food and obviously growing. 


If larvae can be neglected for 
several days, as in these two cases, 
and still be reared, is it not likely 
that eggs can be neglected in a hive 
for an even greater period and still 
remain viable? I believe that occa- 
sionally eggs at the extreme edges of 
the brood nest may be so neglected 
and later develop into normal brood. 


Personally I feel that this is the 
probable explanation for Dr. Her- 
ring’s unexpected queen cell. How- 
ever, it is unlikely to be the explana- 
tion in Mr. Cale’s instance. But here 
circumstances were different and the 
queens were laying in close proximity 
to the bees and not placing their 
eggs in cells. In this case it would 
seem logical to expect the bees to 
move eggs. 

Prince Edward Collegiate Institute, 

Picton, Ontario. 
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A TRUE REPUBLIC 


by William J. Neiman 


Is there a true republic existing in 
this world or would that be a Utopia? 
A place where supreme power rests 
in all citizens? There is such a polit- 
ical body but few people are aware 
of it, a commonwealth whose goal is 
the survival of the fittest. There is 
no mayor or city manager, no council, 
no political boss. There is a queen 
but she does not direct its policies or 
its destiny, yet in all the world there 
is no more efficient organization. 


Its police force is the best we know, 
not for regulating the inhabitants 
but to keep out burglars and rack- 
eteers. Try to enter the gates of the 
city for an evil purpose and you will 
retreat with a painful memory. 
These policemen are small but well 
equipped and they can lick the 
strongest men. 


This place is: the beehive where 
there is perfect cooperation, unity 
and action, and all inhabitants per- 
forming their individual jobs. There 
are no strikes, no unions. Division of 
labor is excellent and every worker 
knows her precise work and does it 
without being told or shown by a 
superior, for there is no superior in 
this true republic. 


There is no old age pension nor 
unemployment for none is needed. The 
population is carefully regulated ac- 
cording to the seasons and the work 
to be done. There is a perfect sched- 
ule of birth control and if a depres- 
sion comes its inhabitants stop rais- 
ing babies. 


Population of a colony varies be- 
tween 60,000 and 100,000 in three 
types, workers, drones and queens. 
The largest individual is the queen 
and her sole function is to lay eggs. 
She is the only female with fully 
developed reproductive organs. If the 
queen does not fulfill her duties the 
workers will replace her. During her 
busy season a queen will lay between 
1,500 and 2,000 eggs a day, some- 
times 3,000, a weight equal to herself 
in eggs in twenty-four hours. So the 
queen bee may be the mother of over 
a half million children. Her average 
life is three years and then her laying 
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Bill Neiman is in the family of Neiman 
Brothers whose ad calling for honey is in 
our pages. His “True Republic” shows what 
a student in a college speech classs can do 
with the broad subject of beekeeping. Bill 
is a Junior in De Paul University. During 
summer he visits beekeepers for the family 
business. (Photo by Swisher Studio) 


capacity lessens and a new queen is 
born. 

The drone is a lazy man about 
town; his function is to mate with 
the virgin queen usually six to ten 
days after her birth. He has larger 
eyes and is bigger than the worker 
but smaller than the queen. When 
winter approaches the services of 
the drones are no longer needed and 
they are driven out of the hive to 
perish. 

The workers are numerous and 
they gather the nectar, feed the 
young, warm the eggs, bring in the 
water, air condition, and modify the 
nectar into honey. No matter how hot 
it may be outside the hive the inside 
temperature remains fairly constant. 
The bees have known about air con- 
ditioning for thousands of years 
while man has known it only for the 
past few decades. 


It takes about 160,000 bees to make 
a pound of honey. It takes 80,000 
bees to gather four pounds of nectar 
which when modified and evaporated 
is a pound of honey, and, an addi- 
tional 80,000 to process the nectar 
into the finished product. The aver- 
age flying distance for one nectar 
load is a mile; if one bee were able 
to make the necessary 80,000 trips it 
would fly more than three times a- 
round the world. 


EARLY NEW YORK 
REMINISCENCES 


by Geo. H. Rea 


I got my start in beekeeping from 
my one room school teacher. He had 
425 colonies of bees and induced me 
to work for him in the summer of 
1888. I have been working with bees 
ever since; 67 years of it. 


After working two seasons I took 
a notion I wanted to learn all I 
could about beekeeping. I went to 
the beekeeping meeting at Albany, 
N.Y. and hired out to the president 
of that association, Mr. P. H. EI- 
wood. C. P. Dadant was the secre- 
tary at that time. 


When I got to Elwoods we had 
60,000 section boxes for comb honey 
to make up. These were of four 
pieces, dovetailed. We had a machine 
to make them and glue them at a 
rapid rate. We took 1252 colonies 
out of one cellar that had 1320 
put in the fall before. 


I learned that if a colony sits on 
a small rise of ground above the other 
colonies, even if only four feet, that 
colony would attract bees from other 
neighboring colonies; and if a colony 
faced west, it would draw bees 
from other colonies facing in other 
directions. Apparently, the sun 
shining on the entrance of that col- 
ony in the cool late afternoon would 
be the cause. 


All of Elwood’s bees were kept in 
one winter cellar. Later they were 
moved with teams of horses to 9 
locations besides the home yard. 


We were four miles from the Van- 
Dusen foundation factory. They 
made foundation for sections 2% by 
4 feet. We used to call them “horse 
blankets.” Elwood worked entirely 
for comb honey while E. W. Alexan- 
der, for whom I also worked at one 
time, ran for extracted with 797 colo- 
nies in one yard. Others I worked for 
were Ross & Parker, N. N. Betsinger, 
A. Snyder, F. W. Lesser, R. F. Holter- 
man, S. D. House and A. W. Osborn 
in the West Indies; and topped it off 
with 18 years as a bee inspector in 
New York. 
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Pat’s Puzzler 


— The Skep 


Ouch! Pat must have dug out her favorite bear trap last time in one little two letter word, the very 
first word, “Yo.” Fans “yi-ed” and “ya-ed” all around it so, although all the rest of the puzzle answer might 
be right, little old “Yo” held the ball for a disqualification. There were 41 answers from 23 states, but only 
seven winners. There was another case of an uncancelled stamp, this time air mail. Want to know who is 
interested in this game? Mostly just propolis fingered beekeepers or their wives. But — Dr. J. E. Eckert, 
University of California, is a fan; Julius R. Anderson, State Entomologist of Missouri, is another. And this time 
we have a winner for Nevada, Vincent P. Gianella, Reno, who is a Consulting Geologist. Well, let's have 


another go this month with “The Skep.” Just look at all those word spaces! 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Apis Mellifera 1. Impregnated 
4. Grain 2. Organ of the bee 
5. Predictors 3. Wierd 
7. Latin prefix 5. Grains of quartz 
8. Yttrium (Chem.) 6. Pace 
9. Preposition 9. Grain 
10. Ex officio (Abbr.) 11. Tribe of Siovan Indians 
12. Cutting tool 13. Zar 
14. Likely 14. Purpose 


15. Foot (Abbr.) 

16. High priest of Israel 

18. Preposition 

20. Play 

22. Man of courage 

23. Medicine 

24. Inlets 

27. Irish limestone 

30. Hastened 

31. Atmosphere (Abbr.) 

34. Mu 

36. Portico 

37. Science of structure of animals 
40. Product of the bee 

43. Reproduction from unfertilized egg 
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15. Apiarist and author 

17. Developed eggs of the koneybee 
19. Abundant sugar in honey 
20. Doctor (Familiar form) 
21. Advertisements (Collog.) 
25. Conjunction 

26. Printing unit 

28. Bitters (Fr.) 

29. Exclamation 

31. Solar disk 

32. Stomachs 

35. Japanese apricot 

36. Witness 

37. Associated Press (Abbr.) 
38. Sodium (Chem.) 

39. Yen (Abbr.) 

40. Bag (Abbr.) 

41. Three-toed sloth 

42. Short form of excess 


August Answers 
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The Winners 


California—Galen Rodenwald, Madera 
INinois—Siegbert W. Becker, River Forest 
Nevada—Vincent P. Gianella, Reno 
Oklahoma—Mrs. Will Stowe, Norman 
Pennsylvania—Richard C. Whitman, Emporium 
Virginia—Mrs. H. W. Bane, Lynchburg 
Washington, D. C.—Norman E. Hagen, Falls 
Church 


Here is an exceptional letter from 
fan Anderson, Julius R. Anderson, 
State Entomologist in Missouri. 

“Just got off the road after being 
gone for a week and found the 
Journal on my desk. Didn't get 
time to look at Pat's Puzzle until 
late this afternoon because of the 
backlog of mail. Couldn't find my 
copy of the one two months ago 
about which | was going to quar- 
rel with Pat. It is in my desk some- 
where, if | could only find my desk! 
Last month | didn’t get a chance at 
the puzzle until about a week too 
late. | am going to have to arrange 
my schedule differently. 

| notice (in the last issue) Ken- 
neth Buchenroth says that after he 
grew up and became interested in 
girls he lost interest in bees. Shucks, 
it was my interest in bees that led 
up to meeting my wife. | knew a 
good ‘queen bee’ when | saw 
one.” 

(Too bad Andy didn’t win. He 
was one of those who “yi-ed” in- 
stead of “yo-ing”.) 
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A fellow has to begin sometime, doesn’t he? This future beekeeper is Lynn Helms, three years old, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Arion Helms, in Redlands, California, and grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Ebert Giddings, 
of Yucaipa, California. Of course, grandfather and grandmother sent the picture which was taken in their 
back yard where they keep a few bees for the pollination of their fruit trees. Father Helms is employed in 
the Post Office Department at Redlands. 
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The Beginner 
and His Bees 


Preparing Honey For Market 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


A large proportion of all the honey 
that is sold is handled by small 
beekeepers, many of whom sell very 
high quality products.- They will 
usually take the extra time required 
to separate the different flavors of 
honey and to do a good job of pack- 
ing. Since most small beekeepers 
do their extracting and packing in 
their homes, conditions should be 
ideal for cleanliness and sanitation. 
Honey is naturally a fine product, 
but the packer must take care to 
maintain the quality of the fine prod- 
uct. The law requires that all 
honey, which is marketed, be labeled 





Draining chunk or cut comb honey. 


with the producer’s or packer’s name 
and address along with the net 
weight. The label should be at- 
tractive, often the simplest one is 
the best. Be sure the word HONEY 
is spelled out in large letters so 
that it can be read at a distance. 
If it is known, the floral source 
should be part of the label. 

The equipment for handling honey 
doesn’t have to be elaborate, but 
a strainer and a settling tank are 
musts for high quality honey. There 
should be a gate at the bottom of 
the tank for bottling honey. 

The bulk of the honey marketed 





today is in the liquid form. It has 
many uses and can be produced more 
easily and more cheaply than comb 
honey. 

Good honey for market should be 
clean, bright, and have a _ heavy 
body. Color is not important, once 
the public is educated to the fact 
that darker honeys have a fuller 
flavor which will be appreciated 
by many consumers. The honey 
should be strained through a fine 
cloth (nylon works very well) and 
it may be necessary to heat the honey 
so it will pass through a cloth 
of 80 mesh or finer. Honey should 





Putting chunk honey in jars after draining. 
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be heated in a water bath to keep 
it from scorching. It should not 
be heated over 140°-160°F. This will 
help to prevent crystallization and 
fermentation while in the consumers’ 
hands. A high temperature for a 
long time. spoils honey. 

A heavy bodied honey is one that 
has low moisture content. If there 
is much more than 18% moisture in 
honey, it is likely to ferment. 


Almost all honey is now packed 
in glass containers, usually 1, 2, 4, 
or 5 pound sizes; a small amount 
is sold in smaller containers, which 
may be the trend in this day of 
fancy small! packs for small families. 
Some small producers are using un- 
usual shapes and sizes of packs for 
the tourist trade. 


Comb honey production seems to 
be passing out of the picture in 
some areas because it is so difficult 
to produce in slow honeyflow areas 
and also it is more expensive to pro- 
duce. Comb honey is a delicacy and 
deserves special handling. Only 
the best clean full sections should be 
marketed. Too many travel stained 
and unfilled sections, which meet 
only the minimum requirements, are 
being sold. The sections should be 
full of honey, capped with white 
wax and be scraped clean. The best 
way to protect the section is to wrap 
it in cellophane, in this way the 
entire surface is visible to the public. 
If cartons are to be used, they should 
have as large a window as possible. 
Sections should be graded and only 
the best should be sold. Poor un- 





Ralph Gamber (Dutch Gold Apiaries, Lancaster, Pa.) filling the 
chunk honey jars with liquid honey. 
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With Oenike and Jakob he drew up 


filled sections may be consumed at 
home or extracted and used next 
year as bait sections. All sections 
must be marked with the net weight 
and grade. The producer’s or pack- 
er’s name and address should be vis- 
ible. 

The honey should be graded accord- 
ing to weight and fullness of sections. 
U. S. Fancy should have a minimum 
net weight of 12 ozs., U. S. No. 1 
should have a minimum net weight 
of 11 ozs. 


Chunk honey and cut comb honey 
are finding a place on the market 
today, replacing in part the comb 
or section honey trade. They are 
easier to produce than comb honey, 
because standard frames are used, 
but even so, extracted honey remains 
the easiest and cheapest. Here 
again as in section honey, full combs 
which are capped with clean capping 
are desired. For chunk honey there 
should be 40% or more of comb 
honey with 60% or less of liquid 
honey in the package. The comb is 
cut from the frame into pieces just 
large enough to fit in the mouth 
of the jar and as long as the jar. 
It should drain before being placed 
in the jar. The extra space is then 
filled with liquid honey which has 
been heated to about 130°F. More 
than one piece of comb may be 
placed in the jar. There is a problem 
of granulation which limits its sale. 
It should be checked regularly for 
signs of crystallization. 

Cut comb honey is treated in the 
same way, in that the large combs 


are cut and allowed to drain, but it 
is then wrapped or placed in plastie 
boxes and sold as comb honey. 


Finely crystallized or creamed 
honey should find a ready market 
once the consumer is introduced to 
this fine produce. Families with 
children find it desirable since it 
will stick to the bread better. Bee- 
keepers should like it since more 
honey can be held on a slice of bread 
without running off, thus increas- 
ing consumption. A few honeys 
will crystallize fine enough naturally 
to make a good product, but as a 
rule the Dyce process must be used. 
In this process, extracted honey is 
heated to about 140°F. to destroy 
yeast and melt all crystals, then al- 
lowed to cool to room temperature, 
5-10% finely ground crystallized 
honey is thoroughly mixed with this 
honey, then it is placed in its con- 
tainer and cooled for about one week 
or until crystallized at 57°F. A 
wide mouthed jar or waxed paper 
container is best for packing creamed 
honey. 


The market for honey has been 
good in recent years and should con- 
tinue if all beekeepers sell a clean, 
neat, good quality at all times. Use 
it yourself and be able to talk honey 
and you should have few problems 
in marketing it. You must be sold 
on your own product before you 
can do a good job of selling. Main- 
tain a good price, little is gained 
by price cutting; the consumer ex- 
pects to pay a fair price, but wants 
a good product in return. 


Nice chunk honey packs. They have a quick appeal to customers 


but must be a quality pack. 


versity. As is often the case with men 
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PROFESSOR LUDWIG ARMBRUSTER’S 


On the 7th of September, 1956, 
Professor Armbruster reached his 
seventieth year. Over sixty years ago, 
at the age of ten, he became interested 
in bees. 

At the International Beekeeping 
Congress of 1949 in Amsterdam, Jas. 
Hambleton, Beltsville, said that 
Brother Adam, Devon, England, was 
the best apiarian alive. In the “Bee 
World” 32(8):57-62:1951, Brother 
Adam wrote about Prof. Armbruster 
as follows: “In Lindau on the Lake 
of Constance lives one of the fore- 
most leaders in apicultural science 
in the world—Professor Ludwig 
Armbruster, at one time Director of 
the Bee Research Institute at Ber- 
lin—Dahlem, and Editor of the ex- 
clusive ‘Archiv fiir Bienenkunde.’ 
By leaders we mean men endowed 
with a thorough grasp of the funda- 
mentals of beekeeping, men of wide 
vision and judgment, who are to cut 
a clear path through the tangle of 
purely theoretical considerations and 
prejudices, and who will not allow 
themselves to be led into the barren 
deserts of pseudo-scientific bee cul- 
ture. His ‘Bienenziichtungskunde,’ 
published in 1919, gave the key to the 
development of our strain. In the 
course of our work, we called on him 
on no less than four occasions last 
year, and each time we left with a 
wealth of information.” From these 
words of Brother Adam, it is obvious 
that Profesor Armbruster served him 
as a valuable counsellor. 

At the last International Beekeep- 
ing Congress in Vienna, Mr. Weiler, 
Secretary of the Upper Austrian Bee- 
Masters’ Confederation, said that 
Professor Armbruster was, as a re- 
sult of his comprehensive knowledge 
and activity, indeed the Michael- 
angelo among the apicultural scien- 
tist. Dr. Friedrich Ruttner, who two 
years ago together with Alber and 
Jordan in Vulcano had conducted the 
great and successful work in regard 
to the multiple mating of the queen 
bee, wrote to me that it had been 
Armbruster who had encouraged him 
in this work. 

Thirty-five years ago, while a stu- 
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by Robert Blum 





Ludwig Armbruster 


dent of zoology who had dedicated 
himself to the study of bees. I wrote 
to Buttel Reepen, who at that time 
was the foremost apiarist, requesting 
to become his understudy. Because of 
his advanced age and poor health, 
he could not grant my request and 
directed me to Professor Armbruster, 
from whom I could learn much. I 
followed his suggestion and I feel that 
I, as a thankful pupil, do not only 
have the right but also the duty to 
describe him as the peer of bee cul- 
turists of our day, as before stated. 
In this description I am _ probably 
also expressing the opinion of all his 
professional associates who are fa- 
miliar with Professor Armbruster’s 
gigantic work. 

In this description of Professor 
Armbruster I have no desire what- 
ever to minimize the high merits of 
Karl von Frisch, O. Mackensen, W. C. 
Roberts and many other leaders in 
the science of bees. 

Geniuses of the 19th century such 
as Dzierzon, Langstroth, Berlepsch, 
Mehring, Hruschka and others have 
indeed given this scientist the most 
valuable information and tools, which 
they acquired through their daily 


70th ANNIVERSARY 


contact with the bee. However, little 
had been done for the improvement 
of the bee and to increase the fruits 
of its activity. To be sure, in loyalty 
to the truth we dare not overlook the 
Swiss, U. Kramer. Indeed, in the 
foregoing century there lived in my 
home town Briinn the famous natu- 
ralist Gregor Mendel, who was also 
the vice-president of the beekeepers 
organization and who had begun his 
genetic experiment on bees. However, 
he discontinued it as if he suspected 
that in the coming century Professor 
Armbruster would complete the work 
begun by him. 

The genetic studies of the bee 
would have sufficed to establish a 
place of honor in the bee culturist’s 
world for Professor Armbruster for 
all time. There is, however no area 
in bee culture into which his pro- 
found gifts of research and his com- 
prehensive intellect did not fruitfully 
delve—in all areas of bee culture 
from antiquity, through the Middle 
Ages to the present day. 

It is impossible here to enumerate 
the total list of his writings. We 
shall indicate only the more important 
ones. Besides his genetic works, 
Armbruster together with K. H. 
Nickel for the first time demonstrated 
that the swarm consists chiefly of 
young bees. He was the first one to 
gauge the honey sac of the bee, and 
to introduce brewer’s yeast as a sub- 
stitute for pollen. Armbruster ex- 
plained the sounds of the queen bee. 
Armbruster was the first to use 
branches of acacia trees to attract 
bees by their fragrance, and showed 
that in the concentration of the in- 
troduced food the prolonged carrying 
about is necessary. 

Since the establishment of his 
magazine “Archiv fiir Bienenkunde” 
in 1919, Armbruster fostered the his- 
tory of bee culture and translated 
ancient writings concering bees, the 
apicultural news of the early Chris- 
tian era, and created an understand- 
ing of the legal rights and ancient 
trade terms of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Scandinavians, the Germans and of 
the Romance language areas. 
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With Oenike and Jakob he drew up 
the first large pollen catalog and the 
first identification index for pollens. 
His excavations of fossil bees, ter- 
mites, ants, etc., were very fruitful. 

A wealth of writing came into being 
not only in his éwn study but also in 
museums and in libraries. Long and 
strenuous journeys brought him to 
the sources where he wrote prolifi- 
cally. Indeed each one of his research 
journeys resulted in an _ excellent 
treatise. His many literary produc- 
tions would probably have been im- 
possible without his extensive knowl- 
edge of classic and modern languages. 
Professor Armbruster could undoubt- 
edly have taught zoology, botany, 
mathematics and physics at any uni- 


versity. As is often the case with men 
of great intellect, he had considerable 
artistic ability which evidenced itself 
in sketching. In a recent volume his 
pen sketches of the city, Lindau, re- 
veal a very great artistic skill. A 
few years ago also appeared an im- 
portant treatise, “Bodensee und 
Hagau,” in the field of geology. 
Professor Armbruster is also a man 
of high morals, having set himself 
very firmly against the Nazi regime, 
which in turn acted vigorously 
against him and deposed him from of- 
fice. Armbruster is a Christian of 
strong faith. His first study at the 
University was theology (1904). 
The classical writings of Professor 
Armbruster unfortunately remained 


for the greater part known only to 
the European reader and closed to 
the Anglo-Saxon, English-speaking 
apiarians. Would that these works 
would become available through 
translation! If so, an . important 
service would be rendered to the 
science of bees. A _ translation of 
Armbruster’s works into the English 
language seems to me to be a moral 
obligation of the “New World” 
which has constructed its gigantic 
bee industry upon the intellectual 
foundations of the “Old World,” 
whose greatest representative in our 
days is Professor Armbruster. This 
would be a most noteworthy tribute 
for his seventieth birthday. 
Givatayim, Israel 





Argentina— 


Cooperativa Apicola Argentina, Lida - - 
Activities in 1955, 35,000,000 pounds of 
honey shipped to Europe. This cooperative 
has as members most of Argentina’s bee- 
keepers. The picture shows one of the ship- 
ments made in 1954. 





Dr. Zander 


Dr. Enoch Zander, for many years 
connected with the “Bayerische 
Landesanstalt fur Bienenzucht” in 
Bavaria, Germany, passed away on 
June 15 at the age of 84. 


Dr. Zander was among the world’s 
foremost authorities on scientific bee- 
keeping and had for years. con- 
tributed his yearbook of beekeeping 
from Erlangen. He had as well, 
written several books on beekeeping. 
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Brazil— 


An outyard of Sr. Guilherme Klein (picture 
from Dr. E. J. 
are placed on stands to keep them off the 
ground and 


Dyce). Note how the hives 


to provide protection against 
Klein is president of the Brazilian Bee- 
keepers Association. 


ants. 





Here’s a “Pen Pal” 


A. W. Bates, 4 Austin Street, Ben 
Aleigh, S.E. 14, Australia, a very in- 
terested “junior” beekeeper, would 
like to correspond with some experi- 
enced beekeepers in other countries. 
He says: “Would some of your many 
readers like to correspond with me?” 
Sometimes this kind of friendship 
brings rich rewards. Try your hand 
at it. 
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ROYAL JELLY — The ‘‘Review” Is Continued 
by R. B. Willson 


For several years now, the bee- 
keeping world has been living in a 
state of confusion about Royal Jelly, 
confusion brought about by claims 
made for it in another world, the 
world of commercialism. At the same 
time we have been hearing from 
many sides that these claims are 
unsubstantiated and therefore un- 
justified. During this period, 
amongst us in beekeeping, a whole- 
some doubt about Royal Jelly has 
been consistently maintained. We just 
did not know, The meagre evidence 
based on a myriad of _ instances 
where Royal Jelly had proved helpful 
to human beings in one way or an- 
other, made us hopeful, but not posi- 
tive. The pronouncement of the per- 
sonal physician of his Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, Dr. Ricardo Galleazzi- 
Lisi, in April 1956, that he attributed 
the Holy Father’s recovery from a 
long weakening illness in large mea- 
sure to his taking of Royal Jelly, 
was encouraging. So was the an- 
nouncement of the eighty-year-old 
President of Chile, who in March 
1957, stated for publication that it 
was the Royal Jelly he was taking 
which made it possible for him to 
develop such tremendous vigor for 
his most burdensome job. 

All during this period, however, we 
in the beekeeping world have been 
conscious of the fact that to men of 
science, including of course men of 
the medical profession, such evidence 
is valueless. Only the methods em- 
ployed by what is known as “clinical 
research” would to them prove any- 
thing, and quite properly so. 

Well, the whole wonderful story 
can now be told. We have the results 
of clinical research, and we now 
know, and can be positive, that Royal 
Jelly is, and has been proved by 
science to be, a great boon to man- 
kind! 

Let us set the scene for the proof 
by going back a bit. 

In January and February 1955, 
our articles entitled “Royal Jelly: A 
Review” were published in _ this 
Journal. In them we set forth, all 
authenticated with references to pub- 
lished works, what scientists had 
learned about Royal Jelly, pointing 
out that it is a creamy-yellow glandu- 
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lar secretion of pasty consistency of 
the 3 to 10 day old adult female bees 
called nurse bees, and that though 
fed to all honey bee larvae the first 
few days of their lives, it is fed to 
queen bees throughout their lives 
from beginning to end with the re- 
markable results which follow: a 
perfect and beautiful female, living 
ten to twenty times longer than other 
bees, and having the fantastic ability 
to lay her own weight in eggs in a 
single day, a metabolic feat that has 
long intrigued men of science. 

We reviewed the results of chemi- 
cal analyses that showed Royal Jelly 
to be about 66% water; 124.2% car- 
bohydrates; 12%2% protein; 5%2% 
fat and the balance undetermined 
matter. 


We reported the painstaking work 
of those scientists who had shown 
that Royal Jelly is rich in the vita- 
min B complex, especially in panto- 
thenic acid the one that some scien- 
tists associate with the prolongation 
of life. 

We cited the published work of 
scientists who had established that 
Royal Jelly has: 

1) A demonstrable sex factor 

2) A demonstrable and strong bac- 

tericidal factor 

3) A demonstrable longevity fac- 

tor. 
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All of these facts are fine as far 
as they go, but what about the ap- 
plication to man? All the experi- 
mental work had been done on other 
insects, or mice and rats. Would 
those favorable results apply to man? 

At that time we were not aware 
of developments in Europe where a 
goodly number of workers in certain 
universities, laboratories and hos- 
pitals were hard at work discovering 
the facts about the application of 
this product of ours to man. In our 
country with the exception of one 
brilliant piece of basic work, re- 
search in Royal Jelly had been al- 
lowed to die. That exception was 
done at Cornell University where 
Canadian Maurice Vernon Smith re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree this spring 
under Dr. E. J. Dyce, on a soon-to- 
be-published thesis on Royal Jelly. 


The Great Results From France 

Fortunately interest was keenly 
alive abroad, so from the results 
of European research first let us tell 
about the fine contributions of Dr. 
Remy Chauvin’ who is the Director 
of “the French Government Apicul- 
tural Experiment Station at Bures- 
sur-Y vette. 

Dr. Chauvin is the author or co- 
author of six different pieces of 
scientific work on Royal Jelly. He 
has experimented and _ published 
papers on the collection! and storing 
of Royal Jelly and its physical prop- 
erties, its bio-chemical? properties, a 
study of its gross? and microscopic 
properties and characteristics, its 
action when injected4 into mammals, 
a bio-logical5 and histologic study of 
the same showing that subcutaneous 
injections of Royal Jelly stimulated 
body metabolism and had a moderate 
effect on growth, and the effect® of 
Royal Jelly on the metabolism of the 
liver—and all this prolificacy in 
1956. 

Dr. Chauvin and his associates ex- 
perimented with Royal Jelly in in- 
jectable form which he found be- 
came effective only after the fifth 
to the eighth day when kept in the 
ice box at around freezing tempera- 
ture. He states that it retains its 
potency for about a week but that 
this potency can be extended and 
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studies along these lines are being 
conducted. 

We have to assume from authorita- 
tive work done elsewhere that Royal 
Jelly, in its natural form and prop- 
erly stored, retains its potency in- 
definitely. 

This voluminous work under Dr. 
Chauvin’s direction is remarkable to 
us Americans in that it is both basic 
and greatly revealing to us in our 
quest for knowledge on Royal Jelly. 
From it we begin to learn that when 
taken by human beings it affects the 
glands, a belief held for a long 
time by those other pioneers in Royal 
Jelly, Don Arturo Wulfrath and Dr. 
Hans Speck, of Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
He points out that it is most effective 
in the ills of aging, in neuropsy- 
choses and in malnutrition. He is at 
work trying to isolate the active 
property that stimulates the glands. 

Another associate, C. Goillot, has 
published a paper? on the physical 
characteristics of Royal Jelly and 
he points out that Royal Jelly lends 
itself to physical and chemical test- 
ing for purity and the degree of sani- 
tation used in its collection by bee- 
keepers. In this paper he gives 
methods of determining its adultera- 
tion. 


Excellent Results in Geriatrics 
by Dr. Destrem 

In a recent article? Dr. Chauvin 
reports on the work of Dr. H. Des- 
trem, distinguished Honor Graduate 
in Medicine of the University of 
Bordeaux in 1944, who published® in 
the Revue Francaise Gerontologie in 
1956, the results of Clinical Research 
carried on by him with 134 people, 
70 to 75 years of age, emaciated and 
senile, and deprived of physical 
strength. They were treated with in- 
tramuscular injections of 20 mgs. of 
lyophilized Royal Jelly repeating 
these treatments every other day. Re- 
sults became apparent usually after 
the sixth injection—sometimes sooner. 
There was a return of appetite caus- 
ing the patients to put on weight and 
at the same time producing a state 
of euphoria, and, quoting Dr. Chau- 
vin: “this being a very decided char- 
acteristic of Royal Jelly.” Also to be 
noted was a rise in the blood pressure 
in those suffering from low blood 
pressure, but no increase in _ those 
suffering from high blood pressure. 

Dr. Chauvin then gives some de- 
tails on four of Dr. Destrem’s cases 
outside the 70-75 year old range: 


A woman 84 years old had been 
generally active but had been rend- 
ered mentally deficient and nervous, 
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Dr. Remy Chauvin, Director of Apicultural 
Experiment Station at Bures-sur-Yvette. 


and had developed low blood pressure 
as a result of a severe and long 
drawn-out attack of influenza. After 
the first injections of Royal Jelly 
there was noticeable improvement in 
appetite, a lowering of nervous ten- 
sion, and a rise in blood pressure. 
After six more injections she left 
her bed, gaining more weight and 
again became interested in her daily 
routine. After eight months improve- 
ment was still in effect. 

A man 68 years old had dietary 
deficiency, nervousness, fainting 
spells, complete debility. After the 
fourth injection improvement was 
noticeable. After twelve injections 
he seemed to feel quite normal, re- 
gained his appetite and was gaining 
weight. 

A woman 50 years old, whom meno- 
pause 5 years earlier had left unbal- 
anced, was suffering from nervous- 
ness, continual headaches, spasms of 
the throat, insomnia, backaches, faint- 
ing spells and a desire to commit sui- 
cide. After only six injections she for- 
got her ideas of suicide, became inter- 
ested in her daily work, had no more 
difficulty in sleeping, and led a 
normal sex life. Her nervous tension 
disappeared. 

A woman 62 years old was suffer- 
ing with emaciation and extreme de- 
bility, also nervousness induced by a 
ganglionic infection which had not 
responded to antibiotics. The first 
few injections brought about a sig- 
nificant gain in weight of over three 
pounds. In four months, after a 
third series of treatments, the bac- 
terial infection was gone and she had 
experienced general improvement. 

According to Dr. Destrem, “Royal 


Jelly is a therapeutic agent, its use 


being of the greatest possible interest 
to geriatrics.” 


Spectacular Results in 
Neuro-Psychoses 

Dr. Destrem, according to Dr. 
Chauvin, also used Royal Jelly on 
young people suffering from neuro- 
psychoses, some of whom had ideas 
of suicide, others with obsessions, 
melancholia and nervous tension. 
Many of these had already received 
other therapeutic treatments without 
much success. The results he obtained 
were immediate and quite spectacu- 
lar, the patients gaining weight, 
sleeping normally, regaining their 
usual health. Taken orally, the re- 
sults seemed almost as satisfactory 
as by injection, although, he states, 
this method of administration is 


used more in the treatment of old 
people. 


The Work of Dr. Decourt 

Dr. Chauvin goes on to report on 
the work of Dr. P. Decourt, published 
in 1956, in the French Journal “Re- 
vue Pathologie et Generale Physiol- 
ogie Clinique,” entitled “Royal Jelly 
and Its Activities with the Higher 
Vertebrates.”10 Dr. Decourt, who is 
former head of the Faculty on Clin- 
ical Medicine at the University of 
Paris, made experiments with hu- 
mans with tablets of 15 to 25 milli- 
grams, usually 25 milligrams, and 
concluded that when a subject is in 
good health there is no reaction at 
all in 60% of the cases, and in 40% 
a state of euphoria is to be noted, 
a greater resistance to fatigue, 
sometimes a light insomnia. The 
results obtained do not seem to de- 
pend on the amount given since they 
appear when the dosage has been 
very slight. It is not habit forming 
and leaves no feeling of depression. 


Dr. Decourt pointed out that in 
nervous cases Royal Jelly generally 
increases appetite rapidly. In this 
connection, Dr. Chauvin comments 
that it is known that changes in the 
release of glycogen from the liver 
(the release of fuel for energy for 
the blood stream) are at the base of 
most nervous crises, and that a mod- 
erate stimulation of the release of 
this stored energy food often is ac- 
companied by a feeling of euphoria. 


Splendid Results in Pediatrics 

Dr. Chauvin then reports as fol- 
lows, on the works!! of Drs. Sarrouy, 
Raffi, Leuteneger, and Alger: 

These men used Royal Jelly in an 
entirely different manner, mostly for 
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serious cases of malnutrition in in- 
fants. It is well known that this af- 
fliction often fails to react to the 
most commonly used cures, such as 
transfusions, the administration of 
proteolytics, medicated milk, antibio- 
therapy, ete. Royal Jelly seems to 
have a most favorable action on 
weight, as its increase is quite de- 
cided. However, the authors find 
the reaction on the general health 
even more interesting. Children lose 
their drawn and old faces, their eyes 
brighten and their cheeks regain 
their color. They come out of their 
general state of lethargy. In recent 
cases, not more than 7 to 8 lyophil- 
ized injections have been necessary 
to produce notable results. It is to 
be noted here that since the patients 
were infants any appeal to auto- 
suggestion was impossible. Dr. Chau- 
vin does not report the size of the 
injections. 

Since more and more the term 
lyophilized Royal Jelly will be ap- 
pearing in this literature, it may 
be well to describe what is meant 
by this term. Lyophilizing is a proc- 
ess of drying a fluid product under 
vacuum at low temperature. To bring 
it back to injectable form it is 
reconstituted with distilled water. 

More On Geriatrics 

Dr. Chauvin also reports in this 
paper on experiments carried on by 
a colleague, Dr. Betourne of the Hos- 
pital Necker in Paris. This work has 
not as yet been published, so he only 
generalizes on the results saying that 
the works “tend to prove that Royal 
Jelly, given in doses of a few milli- 
grams, has most salutary results in 
eases of debility and senility. Im- 
provement becomes noticeable after 
only a few injections, seems lasting 
and appears to occur in a very high 
percentage of tests made.” 


Contribution by Dr. Ardry 

Dr. Ardry, Doctor of Science, Doc- 
tor of Pharmacy, and currently Mili- 
tary Pharmacist with the French 
Army, experimented with Royal Jel- 
ly!2 at the “Etablissement Central 
de Transfusion de l’Armee, (Clam- 
art-Seine). He studied and tested 
the physical and chemical aspects of 
Royal Jelly and found they conform- 
ed with what other scientists had 
found and published. 

His studies and experiments of the 
histological nature of Royal Jelly 
led him to make this remarkable 
statement: “It has never been pos- 
sible to duplicate the dynamic re- 
action of Royal Jelly injections in 
human beings with injections of the 
same vitamins as are contained in 
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Royal Jelly, at doses sometimes 1000 
times as concentrated.” He conclud- 
ed, therefore, that the action of Royal 
Jelly on the body was due to its 
stimulation of the suprarenal glands 
and the consequent general reaction 
on body metabolism. 

He made hematological studies, and 
introduced this subject in his paper 
by making two observations: 

1. Royal Jelly possesses a certain 
action on the suprarenals and we can 
explain this mechanism only accord- 
ing to Sely’s syndrome. 

2. The sometimes euphonic im- 
provement which could be observed 
in older persons, the improvement 
observed in subjects who had been 
treated unsuccessfully with B12, led 
us (Ardry) to consider that there is 
a regeneration of certain elements 
in the blood whose final expression 
is a better oxygenation of the tis- 
sues, as well as improved defense 
against infection. 

His experiments followed. Contrary 
to the results found by Destrem, and 
as I shall report further on, by 
(Prosperi, Ragazzini, and Francal- 
ancia with human beings, Ardry 
found that whereas 15 and 30 milli- 
grams were successful doses when 
administered by injection intraven- 
ously or intraperitoneally, that it 
took doses about 4 times larger to 
be equally effective when administer- 
ed orally. 

He concludes that the therapeutic 
action of Royal Jelly must be related 
to an activity arising in the lym- 
phoid tissues of the suprarenals, fol- 
lowing an initial phase of over- 
stimulation of the latter. 


Since this work of Ardry’s and 
that of others all points in one direc- 
tion, i.e., that Royal Jelly stimulates 
the glands, it is important to know 
what the suprarenals are. According 
to the Columbia Encyclopedia they 
are a pair of glands about two inches 
long, of yellowish color, resting on 
the upper part of each kidney near 
the vertebral column. These glands 
are ductless, pouring their secretions 
directly into the blood stream. A 
hormone, cortin, is secreted by the 
outer layer of yellowish tissue (the 
cortex). Cortin is concerned with 
carbohydrate metabolism and sex 
functions. The inner red portion 
(the medulla) of the gland secretes 
another hormone, adrenaline. Emo- 
tional disturbances such as fear and 
anger stimulate the secretion of ad- 
renaline, causing acceleration of the 
heart beat, increased blood pressure, 
and an increased output of glucose 
from the liver. Adrenaline is in- 


jected hypodermically in the treat- 
ment of shock, asthma, and hemor- 
rhage. The adrenal glands are sub- 
ject to injury, infection (e. g. tuber- 
culosis), the growth of tumors, and 
atrophy. (End of definition.) 

Since the suprarenal glands are 
of such enormously vital importance 
to life processes, and since Royal 
Jelly activates them, the implications 
of the importance of Royal Jelly be- 
come clear. 

At this stage of the investigations 
on Royal Jelly, Ardry’s work is 
monumental and although highly 
technical for the layman, from it we 
may add to our knowledge of Royal 
Jelly the following: 

1. It has a precise physiological 
activity proved by repeated examin- 
ation of the blood of humans and 
animals that received Royal Jelly. 

2. Whereas Royal Jelly is slightly 
insoluble and unclear in water, it 
can be made completely soluble and 
clear by bringing its pH to the alka- 
line side. 

3. Royal Jelly for pharmaceutical 
use requires demanding high stand- 
ards. 

4. Royal Jelly acts according to a 
hormonal action, biological rather 
than chemical, exciting the glandular 
tissue. 

5. It produces no antibodies. 


Observations and Conclusions 

Among the many adverse criticisms 
of Royal Jelly there was one which 
condemned beekeeper and Royal 
Jelly alike for the unsubstantiated 
claims that have been made, although 
beekeepers had little if anything to 
do with those developments. Such 
“scientific”’thinking has to be ques- 
tioned because the true scientist 
makes no claims without proof—but 
neither does he make counter claims 
without proof. So, it seems appro- 
priate at this point to state that the 
high standing of the men of science 
who have furnished the world with 
this proof of the effectiveness of 
Royal Jelly may not be questioned. 
Neither may be questioned the emi- 
nence of the institutions where this 
fine research work was done, nor 
the reputation of the journals where- 
in all these wonderful results have 
been published. 

It may be conceded at once that 
this is only the beginning. There is 
much much more to be known. Never- 
theless, results of the work done in 
France are sufficiently positive that 
certain conclusions may already be 
drawn: 

1. Royal Jelly has been demon- 
strated to be of great aid in the field 
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of gerontology (the study of old age). 

2. Royal Jelly has been dem- 
onstrated to be a therapeutic agent 
in cases of neuropsychoses. 

8. Royal Jelly has been demon- 
strated to be a strongly positive aid 
in the treatment of serious cases of 
malnutrition in infants. 

4. Royal Jelly doses in injectable 
form are small, averaging about 
25 mgs. Equivalent oral doses are 
about 100 mgs., but obviously more 
knowledge is needed on this point. 

5. Royal Jelly has a tendency to 
raise low blood pressure but not to 
increase high blood pressure. 

6. A feeling of euphoria commonly 
attends treatment with Royal Jelly. 

7. The active ingredient in Royal 
Jelly is hormonal in nature, having 
a biological action on the glandular 
tissue, notably the suprarenals. 

To Dr. Chauvin and his associates, 
Dr. Sarrouy and his associates and 
to Drs. Destrem, Betourne, Decourt 
and Ardry, we in America say “many, 
many thanks.” 

Part II in the next issue will con- 
tinue with the proof furnished by 
research in Italy and elsewhere with 
special reference to the results on 
using Royal Jelly in the treatment 
of malnutrition in infants. 


LA GELEE ROYALE 
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“CHANGE OF WORK” FOR W. A. PRICE 


W. A. Price, long time head of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology and Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will retire soon as Profes- 
sor Emeritus, as the University calls it on 
a “change of work” basis. He was formerly 
at Purdue University in the entomology de- 
partment. He is a life member of the 
Kentucky Beekeepers’ Association and was 
secretary of the Association from 1929 to 
1944. His interest in beekeeping in Kentucky 
and Indiana did much for the industry. 
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WENDELL SHORE JOINS SUPERIOR 


Wendell Shore, formerly a partner in Ham- 
ilton and Company, in charge of their honey 
department, has joined the Superior Honey 
Company. Hamilton and Company have dis- 
continued their honey department. His prim- 
ary job will be with the bulk honey division 
of Superior’s operations, both domestic and 
foreign, and he will work from their southern 
California plant in South Gate. This will 
permit the expansion of honey sales and 
service which will help beekeepers and buyers 
alike. 





W. J. NOLAN RETIRES 


W. J. Nolan, assistant head of bee culture, 
U.S.D.A., voluntarily retired June 30th. He 
has been with the Department ever since Dr. 
Phillips left it for Cornell. Nolan has con- 
tributed many scientific advancements of im- 
portance to beekeeping. He was one of the 

pi s in genetic research and instru- 
mental insemination and made numerous im- 
provements in insemination equipment. The 
Cordovan bee (Italian with no black mark- 
ings) resulted from his work, a bee used 
chiefly in genetic work. 
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MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN STATES BEEKEEPERS’ 
FEDERATION 
{Southern Conference) 
George Washington Hotel, Winchester, 
Virginia, October 2, 3, 4 

Famed Winchester is the place, 
apple capitol of the East. Side at- 
tractions are the valley caverns, the 
Sky-Line drive, the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, with the Alleghenies on the 
West and the Blue Ridge on the East, 
with Harpers Ferry and Gettysburg 
nearby, and Williamsburg. and 
Jamestown. 

On the program you will be wel- 
comed by the son of Senator Harry F. 
Byrd; Dr. Hambleton of Beltsville 
will emphasize pollination, Harvey 
York and his panel will have the 
latest on package bees (he operates 
10,000 colonies). The editors of both 
bee journals will be there. Mrs. Grace 
of the Institute will have the latest 
know-how on honey values. R. B. 
Willson will bring the most up-to- 
date information on Royal Jelly. Well 
—just read over the program. 

A revolutionary development in 
mechanized beekeeping will be seen 
at Maxwell’s in Berryville and his 
efficient packing plant. He is the 
largest producer in the middle east. 

PROGRAM 
Wednesday, October 2nd 
Assemble at 9:00 a.m. for Scenic 
Tours—Caverns, Skyline Drive, his- 
torical spots; apple orchards in harv- 
est time in the beautiful Shenandoah 

Valley. 

7:00 p.m.—Movies, research, poison 

menace, committee meetings. 

Thursday, October 3rd 

Morning 

8 :30—Registration 

9:00—Call to order, president W. A. 
Stephen 
Invocation, Announcements 

9:20—Introduction of guest speaker, 
Mayor Smalts 

9:30—Welcome address, 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr. 

9:45—Response, W. A. Stephen 

10:00—Nature Uses the Honey Bee 
for Perfect Pollinatiou, Dr. J. 
I. Hambleton 

10:30—Package Bees and Queens: 
Panel, Moderated by Harvey 
York, Jr. 


Senator 
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11:00—Presentation by a member of 
the American Bee Journal 
(Subject to be announced). 

11:30—Business Session and Commit- 
tee appointments. 

12:00—Lunch 

Afternoon 

1:15—Honey Research, Harriett M. 
Grace, American Honey In- 


stitute 

1:45—Royal Jelly Markets, R. B. 
Willson 

2:15—The Poison Menace: Panel, 


H. L. Maxwell, Moderator 
3:00—Label judging 
3:30—Honey auction 
7:00—Banquet, Harold J. Clay, 

Toastmaster 


Friday, October 4th 

Morning 

9:00—Invocation and roll call by 
states 

9:30—Our Lines of Progress, S. 
Joaquin Watkins, President, 
American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion 

10:00—Florida Beekeeping, John D. 
Haynie 

10:30—Better Queens through Selec- 
tive Breeding, W. W. Wicht 
and a representative of the 
American Bee Journal. 

11:00—The Farm Bureau Can Help, 
Raymond Ballenger 

11:30—Annual Eastern Honey Show, 
George J. Abrams 

12:00 m—Lunch 


Afternoon 
1:15—Pricing and Marketing Bulk 


Comb Honey: panel, Irvin A. 
Stoller, Moderator 


2:00—Business Session: The 1958 
Convention 

2:30—Visit to Maxwell Honey 
Plant, Berryville, Virginia 


Thursday, October 3 
Beginners and Amateurs Special 
1:45—The Beginner and His Bees, 
W. W. Clarke, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania State University 
2:30—So, you Want to Be a Bee- 
keeper, Jack Deyell, Editor, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 

3:15—Better Honey Packs, Leslie 
Little, Extension Apicultur- 
ist, Tennessee 


HERE and THERE 


Eastern Missouri, Clayton, Sept. 3rd 

The next meeting of the Eastern 
Missouri Association will be at the 
Clayton Courthouse, Clayton, Friday, 
September 3 at 7:30 p.m. There will 
be a panel discussion and a honey rec- 
ipe exchange. 

Arrena §. Gerlach 

Sec’y-Treas. 





Midwestern Association, Kansas City 
Sept. 8th 

The Midwestern Association will 
meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Hill, 8440 Jarboe, Kansas 
City, Missouri, at 2:30 p.m., Sunday, 
September 8. Among the subjects to 
be discussed will be fall requeening, 
the fall nectar flow and fall nectar 
bearing flowers. Refreshments served 
after the meeting. Everyone wel- 
come. 

J. F. Maher 

Sec’y. 





Worcester County (Mass) 
Sept. 21, Rutland Center 

The Worcester County Association 
will have the regular monthly meet- 
ing on Sept. 21st, at the School of 
Forestry and Conservation, on Route 
122A, approximately 1.5 miles west 
of Rutland Center. This will be the 
highlight of the summer meetings. 
There will be a ticket drawing for 
the grand prize, namely the Club 
Hive of* which every member hopes 
to gain possession. The Club Hive 
has done very well since early spring 
and is well stocked with bees and 
honey. Members are urged to bring 
a basket lunch. Coffee will be served 
as usual. 

Peter S. Stapor 

Publicity 





Tennessee Association, Clarksville 
October 18 and 19 

Tennessee Association, Inc., will 
hold its annual meeting at the Royal 
York Hotel in Clarksville, Tennessee 
on October 18-19. 

Montgomery County Association 
will be host to the State meeting. A 
good program is being prepared and 
more details will be supplied later. 

Les Little 

State Apiarist 
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Georgia State, Waycross 
Oct. 7 and 8 


The annual meeting of the Georgia 
State Association will be held Octo- 
ber 7-8 in Waycross at the National 
Guard Armory, located on Garling- 
ton Ave. just off the Waycross & 
Tifton Highway. An interesting pro- 
gram is being planned and further 
details and program schedule will be 
announced in the October issue. 


Warren Wilbanks, Sec’y. 


Wyoming Association, Worland 
Dec. 4 and 5 
Montana Association, Billings 
Dec. 6 and 7 
The Wyoming Association’s annual 
meeting will be held in Worland 
again this fall on December 4th and 
5th, Wednesday and Thursday, just 
prior to the Montana meeting. This 
close dating is so both meetings may 
perhaps have some of the same speak- 
ers. The Montana meeting will be in 
Billings, December 6th and 7th. 





FOLKS AT IONIA 





Here are some of the folks at the summer meeting of the Michigan Assocication July 
Pictures came from Dick Bloe- 
In upper picture, the speakers confer with President Edwards. 
Left to right, Don Barrett, Mich. Dept. of Agriculture; Baxter Woodman, Grand Rapids; 
Walter Edwards, Mesick, President; Alan Root of Medina, Ohio; Bert Martin of Michigan 
Below, Mrs. Honey Queen (Mrs. Seidelmun) and the Lazy Drone (husband George) 


19th at the lona Free Fair Grounds. 
mendaal, Holland, Mich. 


State. 
with Walter Edwards congratulating. 
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About 200 attended. 


Norfolk County (Mass.) Franklin 
Sept. 8 


“The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Association will be held Sun- 
day, September 8, 1957, at 2 p.m., at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Osborne, Franklin, Mass. A _ report 
on the State Federation held at Wal- 
tham Field Station August 17, 1957 
will be given at this time—also a re- 
port on the conference of the Eastern 


Apicultural Society held at Penn- 
sylvania State University will be 
given. 


Everyone invited. Please come and 
bring your lunch, chairs etc. 

Edith L. Colpitts 

Corres. Sec’y. 


Meeting Reports 


Please get reports in by the 15th 
of the month. Reports of past meet- 
ings are difficult to use because of 
lack of room. We usually an- 
nounce new officers. Thanks for 


can 


your cooperation. 





Our Cover Picture 





Nola Marlene Moosman, niece of Char- 
ley W. Moosman of Valentine, Nebraska. She 


is now six years old. This one of Nola 
blowing the dandelion was taken when she 
was three and the one on the cover was 
taken when she was four and a half. She 
is Charley's younger brother's daughter and 
she has three brothers all younger than she 
is, never a dull moment. She answers mostly 
to No-no because that is as near as she 
could come to saying “Nola” when she first 
started to talk. Her brothers, that is the 
two who can talk, call her No-no and the 
youngest one will soon begin to do so. 
Charley took the pictures and did all the 
finishing and enlarging as photography is a 
hobby with him (that is when he can find 
the time). 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 1933 
of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, September 1, 1957. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—+ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 8, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Ill., R. A. Grout, Hamilton, 
Ill. 

Business Manager: M. G. Dadant, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois 

2. That the owners are: Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton, Tl. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secu- 
rities are: 

Stockholders : 

H. ©. Dadant, Hamilton, Tl. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
L. ©. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

©. ©. Dadant, Hamilton, Tl. 

Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
C. 8. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Il, 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Ill. 
Adelaide F. Larson, Hamilton, Ill. 
Dorothy Irish, Colchester, Ill. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears and upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in 
any other fiduciary relation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(signed) M. G. Dadant 

Business manager American Bee Journal 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
16th day of August, 1957. 

Minnie King, Notary Public 

My commission expires March 25, 1958 
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The crowd at the banquet at the Federation Convention at Long Beach. Photo 
by Lafayette Photos. See how many you can identify. Remember, the Convention will 
be in Columbus, Ohio, this year, Jan. 27-Feb. 1. 


Second place winner in Federation Photo contest, a display by Mrs. Henry Pie- 
chowski, Red Granite, Wis., at Angelo’s Store. 














“Gulf Breeze” 


Italian Queens 
PRICES:— 


1 - 24 90c each 
25 - 100 80c each 
100 up 75c each 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 





Sorry we can’t accept any addi- 
tional queen orders this season— 
O. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 























Starlines and Regular 
Package Bees for 1957 


C. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 








American Bee Journal 











Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1957 
py hy EE i Ry A 
EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. oe Phone 5584 











Three-banded Italians 


Quality and service guaranteed to 
please. 
W. E. PLANT 
Rt. No. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











CAUCASIANS 
Queens available after May 12 
$1.00 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts. Calif. 


Ghideis 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


We surely hope you had a good honey crop this year and now 
that it is over, better start thinking about next year. Get a 
good, young queen in those colonies, leave them plenty honey, 
cull out all of those weak ones, and you will be well on the 
road to good, strong colonies next Spring. 


PRICES: In lots of 1 - 24—90c each; 25 - 499—S80c each. 


Tested Queens—$2.00 each 
Airmailed and/or Clipped No Extra Cost 


You must be satisfied - queens will be replaced or your money 
refunded if you are not. 


he ‘ taries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 

















High Quality Italian Queens 
By Air Mail 
After June 5th—75c each, 10 and up 
70c each. Or $65 per 100. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 











J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PA GES 
ate ee 
Knights Landing, Calif. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN. CALIF. 


JENSEN’S QUALITY QUEENS! 





Requeen as early as possible now while the QUALITY is 

. still high. Conditions for rearing the best queens possible 

will be deteriorating as fall advances. Cell-builder incentive to produce good queen- 
cells diminishes as Nature prepares for the inevitable change of season. Bees are 
temperamental creatures and can only be super-induced to the point which instinct- 
ively they are guided. 


Dadant Jensen’s 
“Starline” “Magnolia State” 
Hybrids Italians 
1 - 24 ___ $1.35 1 - 24 ____ $1.10 
2s - 9 —= V.28 235 - D .. 145 


100 -up __ 1.10 100 - up __ 1.00 
Clipped and Marked FREE, Air Mail where expedient. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 
Telephone 122M or 170J 

















PURE 
ROYAL JELLY 
$16.00 Per Ounce 
With Directions On How to mix and 
Take 


Jackson Apiaries, Funston, Ga. 


IN CHICAGO 
IT’S S. T. FISH & CO. 
Largest Receivers and Distributors of Extract Honey in this vicinity. 


RELIABLE = RESPONSIBLE 
Can handle advantageously all extracted Honey you have in 60 Ib. tins. 








CONTACT US. 
WHITE OR AMBER. 


189 Sc. Water Market CHICAGO 8, ILL. Phone MO 6-1910-11 
— Local shipments — Truckloads — 


Also Comb Honey Also Comb Honey 
































Keep this name in mind for your 1958 
Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba oy, Calif. 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 














ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old combs, cappings, and slum Ss fer > ancreee Our steam wax presses 
get every available ounce of wax out of th 


Save all your wax, combs, and cappings. un De tiiie wax may be shipped to us 
in any quantity, “large or small. Combs, cappings, or slumgum should be accumulated 
and shipped by freight in lots of 100 pounds or more. 


Send for terms. Ship us your Beeswax. Prices are high. 
DADANT & SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Ill., Paris, Texas, Hahira, Georgia 
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SUE BEE SAYS: 


PLAN 


_ AHEAD “'The Hive and 


the Honey Bee”’ 


Everyone is busy now taking care of this years honey 
crop Do not neglect the fall work that will mean the 
difference between a good crop and just a crop next year. 


One of the most important items is the health of the 
colonies you will winter over. A small amount of Fumadil 
B fed this fall will pay big dividends next spring. 





We have a large, fresh stock of Fumadil B as well as 
Terramycin and Sulfathiazole. Check these prices. Your 
order in the mail today will insure prompt attention. 


The modernized reworking of the book 


started by Langstroth many years ago. The 
OS om. Pemadll By ceanpeemecsscascneene $ 2.40 
9.5 gm. Fumadil B. 

1 lb. Sulfa Sodium or fine powder 

10 Ib. Sulfa Sodium or fine powder 

1 Ib. Terramycin T. M. 5 

10 Ib. Terramycin T. M. 5. 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Sioux City, lowa 


Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 


basic how-to-do-it book of today, with six- 
teen collaborating authors, 650 profusely 


illustrated pages. $4.00 postpaid. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
































Shumans’ 


Italian Queens 


Young Mated certified queens. 
Very good producers. Shipped 


TOP QUALITY QUEENS 
Caucasian and Italian 


SAVE $1.50 


Air Mail. 
1 To 49 $ .20 1-24 Mf Dae aes ; $ 80 


“The Miracle of Royal Jelly” 
50 and Up 


LEROY SHUMANS 
407 Jefferson St., Hazelhurst, Ga. 


3 -90....... Ps Pee 


Paperback edition only $1.00 aie 


(Clothbound $2.50) 
Send $1.00 to 


L. R. SMITH & CO. 
Box 2003, Hartford 1, Connecticut 





FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 





DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 
Reg. U.S. Wicht’s Three-Band- 


ai HONEY WANTED 


WICHT APIARIES Cut Comb and Extracted 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. Advise what you have 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction 
T. W. BURLESON & SON 


























BRIGHT THREE BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Our Mott Strain is from early im- 
ported Italians. Their behavior is 
more according to pattern than 
most other races. They are usually 











American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magasine. 
Explains the growing meat = indus- 

Non-fancy. Est. 1981. years 
: 1 year $1.00: Sample pa 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton. Misseuri 
‘THRIFTY QUEENS 


Three-banded Italians only. 


Lots of 100 $65.00 — Smaller lots, ea. 75c 


We ship air mail. 
REMEMBER— 


Thrifty Bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. — Breeders since 1892 
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WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Queens remainder of season, 70c each 


CALVERT APIARIES 
Calvert, Alabama 








gentle, hardy, good workers and 
not inclined to swarm which is 
worth a lot to honey producers. 
Our bees are free from all disease. 
Many inspectors recommend our 
bees and queens. Price balance of 
season— 1 to 50 - $1.00; 50 or more 


90c. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
P. O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 














WANT MORE HONEY? 
¥ . - « USE STARLINES + 








American Bee Journal 

















Editorial 








ACTION IS NEEDED NOW! 


In the July-August issue of the 
Federation News Letter, S. Joaquin 
Watkins, President of the American 
Beekeeping Federation, stated, “The 
Check-Off Plan will be doomed to 
failure unless beekeepers act at once 
by contacting their respective buyers 
and urging them to purchase stamps. 
Also, they should talk to other bee- 
keepers in their locality and see that 
they not only support the plan, but 
urge their handlers and packers to 
do likewise.” 

Mr. Watkins further stated, “The 
honey industry has been accused of 
‘slacking off’ in its honey promotional 
efforts. Support of the Check-Off 
Plan will help solve this problem, in 
that the money raised will be used 
for honey promotion. Many packers 
and handlers are seemingly reluctant 
to support the Check-Off Plan. When 
they are assured that the beekeepers 
as individuals are solidly behind the 
plan, they will come along too. It 
is up to the beekeepers to prove to 
the packers that to them, support of 
the Check-Off Plan is a MUST!!!” 

We have taken the liberty of quot- 
ing Mr. Watkins because we agree 
with him completely, and because it 
is timely to repeat what he said. 

We have preached in more than 
one editorial this year the value of 
the Check-Off Plan. We berated you 
about being apathetic to these mat- 
ters which were important to you and 
the industry, We said we might as 
well have written that the moon is 
made of green cheese, and apparent- 
ly this is still the situation. 

IT IS UP TO YOU, MR. BEE- 
KEEPER. THE PACKERS ARE 
NOT GOING TO DO IT FOR YOU. 
IN FACT, YOU ARE GOING TO 
HAVE TO REFUSE TO SELL 
YOUR HONEY UNLESS THE 
HANDLER OR PACKER COOP- 
ERATES BY BUYING STAMPS 
AND USING THEM WHICH IS 
THE CHECK-OFF PLAN. SINCE 
ALL BEEKEEPERS DO NOT 
READ BEE JOURNALS OR THE 
FEDERATION NEWS LETTER, 
YOU ARE GOING TO HAVE TO 
TALK TO OTHER PRODUCERS IN 
YOUR AREA AND SEE THAT 
THEY SUPPORT THE CHECK- 
OFF PLAN. THE CHECK-OFF 
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PLAN IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO CREATE A FUND FOR PRO- 
MOTING THE CONSUMPTION OF 
HONEY IN A MORE ADEQUATE 
WAY. IF YOU FAIL TO DO THIS, 
YOU ARE CONTRIBUTING TO 
YOUR OWN POSSIBILITY OF 
NOT HAVING A PROMISING FU- 
TURE. 

ACTION, NOT APATHY, IS 
NEEDED NOW! 





Is Our Honey Promotion Adequate? 


A few leaders in the industry late- 
ly have said that the honey industry 
might well take a good look at its 
honey promotion material to deter- 
mine if it is adequate and up-to-date. 
They refer to the present honey pro- 
motion publications, recipes, selling 
helns, and the like. 

They think that more adequate 
publications designed each to en- 
courage and promote the use of 
honey bv snecific grouns such as 
housewives, home economics teachers, 
doctors, pediatrists, industrial home 
econemists, bakers, confectioners, 
and home economics journalists, are 
needed. 

Thev think that a greater effort 
should be made to promote the use 
of honey as a spread, and in other 
simple ways such as a topping for 
fruit and ice cream, because they are 
convinced that a major portion of 
the home use of honey is consumed 
in this manner. Certainly, the market 
potential here is great because many 
years ago Harold Clay wrote that 
if everyone used honey on toast for 
breakfast every morning, we would 
consume our entire crop in about 
three months. 

This definitely is not a reflection 
on The American Honey Institute. 
These leaders, as do .we, fully rec- 
ognize the good work that the In- 
stitute has done and is doing. We have 
asked ourselves many times, “Where 
would the honey industry be today 
if it had not benefitted from the 
fine work and publicity of the Insti- 
tute these many years?” 

These leaders are simply objective 
and constructive in their thinking. 
They feel that many of the prob- 
lems mentioned above fall within the 


prerogatives of The American Honey 
Institute, but they wonder if it is not 
too large a task to leave to any one 
agency. 

It it is too big a task for any one 
agency, financially or otherwise, 
what can and should the industry do 
about it? Serious consideration has 
been given to this question. It is 
something that should be studied by 
all leaders throughout the entire bee 
and honey industry. American Bee 
Journal invites your comments and 
suggestions. 





This Is What It Takes 

In a report to the Board of Direc- 
tors of American Honey Institute, 
Mrs. Harriett Grace, Director of the 
Institute, tells about some of the re- 
sults of publicity during Honey for 
Breakfast Week. The Chicago Trib- 
une, in the Sunday edition, April 
21st, Easter Sunday, listed honey for 
breakfast and in the daily edition 
on April 18th, Mary Meade advised 
honey and orange glazed ham for 
Easter, and she listed honey in the 
breakfast menus during the week. 
The Milwaukee Journal, April 18th, 
showed two colored pictures of 
“Honey Cherry Glazed Ham” and 
“Honey Fruit Dressing.” 

A colorful page of “Coconut Honey 
Frosting” went exclusive to one paper 
in every area in the country. Dr. Fox, 
editor of Life and Health wrote a 
fine article on “Honey for Your 
Health” for the May issue. Consumers 
Power Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., told 
about honey on TV and radio and 
used 475 recipe books. Art Linkletter 
carried Honey for Breakfast Week on 
his program (3,380,000 total audi- 
ence). All Florida Weekly Magazine, 
distributed by 21 newspapers in 31 
counties asked for glossies and re- 
leases. As a topper, Honey for Choc- 
olate Sauce on Baker’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Chips package calls for a 
half cup of honey and this recipe is 
printed in thirty-six millions pack- 
ages. 





New Zealand Crop 

According to the New Zealand 
Beekeeper, the 1957 crop for New 
Zealand will be 1800 tons more than 
in 1956. 
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—The 


Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





CHOICE BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 
each, Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, N.C. 





HIGH GRADE QUEENS, Jay Smith 
$1.00 each. Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 1, 
Haw River, N. C. 





and our 

good workers and 
very gentle. 1 to *25—$1. 10, 25 to 100—$1.00, 
100 up—$ .90. Add 25¢c each for Starline 
hybrids. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. 
Curtis & Sons, Graham, N. C. 


tended ed department it should 
be go ctated wan reruns ent is sent. 
; Rate Classified advertising — 16 
conte ay each word, letter, figure or 
initisl, the name and sddress. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As & measure to our 
readers we require ence of all new 
advertisers. To save ana send 


the name of your bank and other refer- 


conditions should be 
that buyer is fully informed. 














IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in 

your hives cost a lot through lost pro- 
duction. Young queens pay for themselves 
and give a good profit besides. One super 
of honey difference in favor of the young 
queens is not too much to expect in most 
any location. We can furnish the best 
select young Italian laying queens from 
now until Oct. at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 
25, $20.00. Prompt shipment. No disease. 
Air mail postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala. 





PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS — $1.00 
each. Ten up 90c. Shirl Baker, Rodney, 
Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





ROYAL JELLY. Nationally known “Api- 

Vitalex” brand, hi-potency Royal Jelly 
products. Capsules and Beauty creams. 
Wholesale distributors and agents sought 
everywhere; particularly among Bee- 
keepers. Big profits available. Write air- 
mail for prices and literature. “Api-Vita- 
lex” Dept. ABJ, Box 6674, Medical Center 
Station, Dallas 19, Texas. 





5 GALLON GOOD clean used cans, 
paper cases. 


also 
L. D. Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—200 COLONIES OF BEES, two 

story standard hives, heavy with honey, 
headed by Starline queens. Colonies will 
be state inspected. Walter Guntren, 230 
Hudson St., Storm Lake, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Attractive growing honey and 

gift business on main road tourist sec- 
tion; four room house, two car garage 
on two acres land, some bee equipment, 
$15,500.00. Selling because of poor health. 
The Honey Skep, Franconia, New Hamp- 
shire. 





THREE TWO FRAME reversible extractors, 

one powered, two hand operated like 
new, also new automatic honey control 
tank, all reasonable. Warren Carlson, 
Winnebago, Illinois. 


200- TWO STORY 10 frame colonies of bees 

in new Superior Brand equipment, with 
young Queens and heavy with honey. A. 
L. Dunn, 1209-147th. Ave., San -Leandro, 
Calif. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improve 
bolance sermplicity 


Please send {i 


@ designs, embodying color 
and distincti 


r free sa 


ples & prices 


C. W..AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


Wisconsin 





WAX WORKERS render and buy bees- 

wax, manufacture plain and WAVY- 
WIRED foundation. Prices and shipping 
tags on request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, 
New York. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—1000 nuclei in new equipment, 
2 nuclei to the hive. 1958 delivery. M. 
D. Sawyer, 206 Pershing Hwy., Bunkie, La. 





SIXTEEN FRAME Superior Extractor. Will 
sell or trade for table grade honey. 
Elmer Welker, Farmington, I[linois. 





FOR SALE—37 
nearly new 10 frame hives. 
Ralston, Ely, Iowa. 


Colonies bees in new or 
Mrs. E. U. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





Comb and extracted honey for sale in 
supers and drums. Truck load lots. 
YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia. 





PURE TUPELO and wild flower in 60’s. 
Honey candy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. O. 
Box 232, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





FOR SALE—Factory made equipment for 
150 colonies, excellent condition, never 
had disease: John Bradley, Curryville, Mo. 





HONEY TINS used once 25c each—Jewett 
& Sherman Company, 1200 West 12th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The 

ueen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal ee 
Enterprises, 7 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 





ROYAL JELLY. Fresh, Pure, and Natural; 

% oz. $9.00, 1 oz. $16.00. Special prices 
for doctors and cosmetic firms. Also honey 
enriched with Royal Jelly. O.K. Anderson 
& Son, Box 193, Coffee Springs, Alabama. 





450 COLONIES BEES. No disease. Extra 

equipment. Large fire-proof shop. Good 
Clover locations. Wilburt A. Walker, Port 
Austin, Michigan. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED HONEY small or large lots. We 
pay cash. Tideswell Supply Co., 2711 
No. 63rd St., Omaha 4, Nebr. 


NEW CROP white clover honey for sale. 
Reuben David, Monona, Iowa. 





WHITE TO WATER white, sweet clover 

honey in good used 60’s in car load lots, 
or truck loads. J. D. Overbey, Bruce, South 
Dakota. 








SUPPLIES 
FOR CATALOGUE. uality bee 
supplies at factory prices. — sh 
meal fw ion nteed. The Hu 


bard Apiaries, i of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, 





BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 

ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 

= © of wooden , comb foundation. 
‘oods, veils and gloves. eg 7 


stock, ¥ ‘shipments, sav. save e 20% WALTER 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 
beeswax. Ship to any one of our plants: 
Sioux City, lowa; Lima, Ohio; ers 
pemats W. a. Georgia; Anaheim, all- 
rnia. $ Honey Association, 509-11 
Plymouth st. Sioux City, lowa. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING Te os 2 and ps 
Scent fom fre Soon Sp Roagat 

amoun m one pound u 

have 25 pounds or more, Sve a by zou 

ing us work it into foundation ay you. 

Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkso: 





WANTED 


WANTED—Pfund Colour Grader for Honey. 
Apply Box H B American Bee Journal. 








POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 





EXPERIENCED BEEKEEPER for perman- 

ent position in Louisiana and Minnesota. 
Hopkins Honey Farms. Greenbush, Minne- 
sota. 


American Bee Journal 
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WANTED—An experienced bee man to 

take off and extract honey, year round 
work if suitable. Joe Holt, 915 Winslow, 
Richland, Washington. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ROYAL JELLY IN CAPSULES: Box of = 
Capsules, 25 milligrams each $2.50 
beekeepers - Retails for $5.00; Box of 3 
capsules 50 milligrams each $4.25 - Retails 
for $8.50; box of 1000 25 milligrams cap- 
sules to hospitals and clin‘cs $75.00. Box 
of 1000 capsules with 50 milligrams each 


$135.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th 
St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 
Published monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. 
Ltd., Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re- 
quest. 





ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM—1 oz. 
Royal Jelly Beauty Cream $3.00, $20.00 
per doz., 2 oz. $5.00, $38.00 per doz. Pre- 
paid in the United States. Prairie View 
Honey Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 
India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 





Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth Dist. ~ 


Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-, or S.15/-, or $2.25 year- 
ly. Sample copy, post free, Rs. ‘%/-, or 
S.2/6 or 40c (International money order). 
Payment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 








Make Your Own 

FACTORY TYPE HIVES 
And SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
JOINTS. y a bench saw and hand 


tools u parigh 
ed BL PRINTS and INSTRU INS 
a overye and 

rite for full - 


lars. E. °R. TAYLOR, Malcom, 














HOLLOPETER’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


JUNE IST TO DEC. 1ST—$1.00 EACH 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 800 Rockton 


, Pa. 











Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 

Queen 
nN i Excluder 


{ ITT 





MUU; «= om the market 


Sgsaeate ~snem | 

ows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 4 

More -Log? production 

No o Burr combs 

No pa edges to injure bees 

So durably made that tt is perman- 
pay! — excluding and will last 
a life t 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our facto Canadian-made 
goods are eo. io duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











Italian Bees — Queens 


Quality and Service guaranteed 
to please. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 


Box 166, Petal, Mississippi 








Pat. Off. season 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 


BOOST YOUR INCOME 
sar tte gc eR 


Reg. U.B. Now booking orders. eat opckages, ! for 1907. 7, Shipping 


Box No. 336 


Chipley, Florida 








1 to 9—$1.20 
Howard Weaver 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
10 to 48—$1.10 


50 and up—$1.00 
Navasota, Texas 











Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Now is a good time to requeen 
swarms and make increase with high 
producing and gentle Carniolan and 
Caucasian queens. Queens $1.35 ea. 
Air Mail, quantity discount. $2.00 
to Foreign countries. 





W. D. REAMS 


Box 87 La Belle, Florida 

















ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 
John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 














Select Italians 


Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 


Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: Woodland, Calif., MO—2-5782 











FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


STOLLER’S 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 


Use 
AB) Labels 
They Get 

Results 











September, 1957 











—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





Crop Compared to 1956 

As of this date (Aug. 20) it is 
doubtful if the honey crop in the 
United States and Canada is any in 
excess of the same date a year ago, 
and undoubtedly it is not up to the 
1955 crop of the same date. Much 
better crops in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Georgia, Colorado and Kansas, have 
been offset by a smaller crop in some 
of the ordinarily big producing states 
like Florida, Idaho and California as 
well as in the New England states, 
W. Va., Md., Ohio, Ky., Tenn., Ark., 
Mo., La., Ala., and Miss., and a short 
crop in Nebraska and Oregon to 
make a pretty good balance, most of 
the other states not being far from 
a balance with a year ago. 

If the crop is to exceed 1956 very 
much it will be due to the North 
Central States comprising the group 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana, northern 
Iowa and Illinois as well as better 
than average crops in the Eastern 
Canadian Provinces. 

Prospects 

Just a bit late to expect additional 
prospects in the general area of the 
sweet clover and irrigated sections of 
the west and extreme west. But if 
rains come, and do not deluge the 
weed fields during the bloom, pros- 
pects are much better generally for 
a fall flow in all the South, Central 
West and East. And in any case 
colonies should have prospects of a 
better buildup of young bees on the 
early fall flow as well as a fill up 
for winter on the later fall flows. 
The additional fall flow as well as 
the final sweep of the late alfalfa 
and sweet clover might carry the 
1957 total 10 to 15% above 1956 but 
unlikely as high as the 1955 total 
crop of 253 million pounds, which 
moved off nicely with no drop in 
honey prices. 

After years of patient waiting New 
York at last is redeeming the bee- 
keepers’ faith in that state with the 
best crop in many years. 

With guessing games in vogue, the 
writer estimated crops up to Aug. 
15 at a total of 209 million pounds 
as against a total for the year of 
1956 of 214 million with Canada at a 
standoff with 1956 as a result of 


368 


lighter crops 
provinces, 
lumbia. 


in western Canadian 
particularly British Co- 


Sales Tendencies 

Too much guessing and too early 
to get much hint on prices at which 
the market has started on the 1957 
crop. Without doubt there was a weak- 
ening tendency early, but there was 
also a depressing influence very early 
in the 1956 year. It is true that most 
buyers are in no hurry, and if the 
producers are, no doubt there may 
have been and may be sales which 
would reflect a weakening in prices. 
Carryover by one of our large co- 
operatives, a good crop in Central 
America and the fact that Germany 
does not announce her dollar allo- 
cations till after Sept. 1 are argu- 
ments against early buying. On the 
other hand some producers who need- 
ed early money have already put 
honey under government arrange- 
ments with the expectations that any 
present tendencies towards weaken- 
ing would undoubtedly be made up by 
a later strengthening. It has been 
estimated that Germany alone, if 
allowed dollar allocations to the 
limit, would be able to absorb some 
60 million pounds of outside honey. 
Of course we would have to share 
this market with Australia and New 
Zealand and with the Central and 
South American sources. 

Actual Sales 

Orange honey has moved as high 
as 14 cents in recent sales, with much 
of it at 13% cents, with the supply 
limited. Amber grades in California 
have tended lower, but good white 
grades will be searched for outside 
the state before too far into the 
autumn. 

One buyer in the north central 
states is offering 13% cents delivered 
for white honey, cans returned, and 
one Minnesota beekeeper has dis- 
posed of several car loads to a Cana- 
dian buyer at 13% cents from his 
honey house. Considering the many 
states in light supply it goes with- 
out saying that, in eastern and cen- 
tral states at least, good white honey 
has so far seen no drop from last 





Cc. and 1 than 
Honey Wanted-:3" Top Prices. 


C.W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





winter. Also it is apparent that there 
will be a lot of light amber and amber 
mixed grades on account of mixed 
flows and late extracting so good 
white honey should be a _ wanted 
article. 





Honey Price Support Summary 

The June 30 summary of honey 
price support is a comparison of 
totals of 1956 as compared with the 
previous years. The loans outstand- 
ing appear to be about equal for all 
years with the 1954 program leading 
with 250,000 pounds at the end of the 
loan year. 

Loans in the 1957 program, on the 
above date totaled 289,000 pounds 
of which 245,000 pounds are charged 
to Florida and Georgia, where the 
new crop is ready for storage. Cali- 
fornia and Arizona supports make 
up the balance of the total. 





Preliminary Crop Report 

The July 29 report of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which is 
a preliminary, indicates that there 
were on hand in the U. S. a total of 
5,406,000 colonies of bees on July 1 
which is 1 percent above the totals 
a year ago. 

Colony losses for winter and spring 
were 14 percent as against 16 per- 
cent in 1956, and condition of bees 
was 87 percent as compared to 86 
percent in 1956. 

While early yields were disap- 
pointing, the condition of honey 
plants and moisture was much im- 
proved over a year previous, with 
the hopes that the summer and fall 
crop as a consequence may be im- 
proved over 1956. The intermoun- 
tain states and the northern states of 
the Central West seem to be the most 
favored spots. 





Crimson Clover Seed Forecast 

The June 19 preliminary report of 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice forecasts production of crimson 
clover seed for 1957 would indicate 
the crop to be almost a fifth smaller 
than last year. While the growing 
season was good in the South, heavy 
and inopportune rains at harvest time 
interfered seriously with the gather- 
ing of the crop. 


American Bee Journal 





even the bees Moore buzzin 


about how to make hay SVpwith honey em in 


Hazel-Atlas Pail, Comb and Queenline Jars 


A Sparkling, crystal-clear Hazel-Atlas Queenline Jars fill quickly, pour easily, and sweet- 
taik to the customer wherever they’re displayed. H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint 
containers for your pail and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearest H-A 


representative. VAN) . plano a Glass! 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 
>. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
September, 1957 








WILBANK‘S Italian Queens 


For your summer and fall queen needs we offer you an outstanding Strain of 
Three Band Italians and can furnish Select young Laying Queens promptly on 
receipt of your order. Caged fresh from our yards and Rushed to you Prepaid 


Air Mail. 
Prices 


1-9 $1.00 ea. 50 up 
10-49 —»- wee Tested Queens 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 





The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia 














4 Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 


The Push Button Bee Smoker 


plus freight 
at your dealer's 


$1 29 


@ no sparks 

@ no heat 

®@ no fire hazard 
®@ a puff’s enough 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 


*Trademark 











FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS: 


that stand the test for honey gatherers; gentle prolific, bred 

from hives making 300 lbs. or more of honey. Health certificate 

with each shipment. Prompt live delivery guaranteed. 
Queens—1 to 99 75¢ 100 up 65c 1 or 1000 
Tested Queens—$1.50 — All Queens Airmail Delivered 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Phone Juno 4-2830 or Juno 4-2837 














BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


Science is international. So is 
World . scientific journal published 
monthi y the search Associa- 
tion. or Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $6.00 a ayes, or dy 50 includ- 
ing a ip of Research 
Association. ph. }--4 free. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 
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“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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GARON’S TOP QUALITY QUEENS 

For the Balance of the Season 

Garon’s 3-Banded 
Italian Queens 
1-24 $ .90 


Dadant Starline 

Hybrid Queens 

1-24 .. $1.30 
25 - 99 1.20 25 - 99 80 
100 up 1.10 100 up 15 


Upon request queens clipped and marked free. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





REQUEEN WITH QUALITY 
TALIAN QUEENS 


Live delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Fall Queens $1.00 each 
J. C. RIVES 


P. O. Box _ 1289 Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 








tf You Like Animals 
You Will Love 














COPY 


Brooklyn-30-N.Y. 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE ABJ 


American Bee Journal 











Throughout the World 
“ROOT” is Synonymous with Quality 


In German: Qualitat 
In French: Qualite 
In Spanish: Calidad 


CANADA 


Language is no Barrier to the Wide 


Reputation of Root Quality . .. 


.. . Whether it Be 


1. UNCAPPING KNIVES 


The famous Root uncapping machine 
shown here will uncap three to five 
combs per minute. The steam heated 
blade vibrates back and forth at the 
rate of 700 to 900 strokes per minute 
and makes a clean cut rapidly. Root 
dealers also feature steam, electric, 
and plain hand operated uncapping 
knives at economical prices. 


2. EXTRACTORS 


Whether you choose a 2 or 45 frame Root 
extractor, all are built for rugged durability 
and maximum efficiency. Combs are thor- 
oughly extracted and there never is a film of 
honey remaining in the cells. The lever con- 


trol provides floating acceleration and allows 
the extractor to gain speed without damag- 


ing the combs. Write for free folder on 
extracting equipment called, “More Honey 
Through Modern Extracting Equipment.” 


THE A. 1. ROOT .CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 57 
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Step by Step to Profits 


You Produce Good Honey — 
But - What about Selling it? 


You Will Want a Fine Package 


QUEENLINE JARS— 


Newest design; thin to show honey at its best 


ROUND JARS— 


Matching sizes with white enamel caps 


CHUNK HONEY JARS— 


A distinctive square package 


COMB HONEY CARTONS— 


Red, white and green, with cellophane face 


REVELATION WRAPPERS— 


Printed cellophane in soft white and blue 


CANS AND PAILS— 


Friction top 


BULK CANS— 


Sixty pound, screw top, sturdy 


SERVERS— 
Drip cut, assorted colored lids. 





And You Will Want Help in Selling 


LABELS— 


Special label catalog. Send for it 


SIGNS— 


They shine at night; black on yellow 


HONEY COOK BOOK— 


Juliett Elkon — 250 recipes for cakes, cookies, etc. 


OLD FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES— 


From the Honey Institute 


NEW FAVORITE RECIPES— 


In color, fifty-six pages 


MORE FAVORITE RECIPES— 


By prominent home economists 


HONEY FOR CANNING— 


Just the time for this 


HONEY—Sweetheart of the Flowers— 


A good give-away. 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 


ILLINOIS 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 


722 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 








